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Dear Mr. Grisswold: Our wagons arrived late last night from Troy with the eleven bales of rags 
and one bale of felting that you consigned to us from your warehouse in New-York, by the sloop 
John Hancock. 

Upon examination of the bales, I am glad to tell you that the contents thereof meet with our 
approval and promise a ready conversion into our papers. The rags are well selected and sorted, and 
after cleansing in the pure water that we possess in such abundance, should give us the quality of 
cotton and linen fibres so necessary to the production of the paper we pride ourselves in making. 

In the beginning of our enterprise here in Dalton, our Berkshire peddlers brought us a goodly 
collection of rags, but our housewives spin so well and make cloth of such durable quality that this 
source does not match our expanding needs. So we are pleased to establish a connection with you 
that opens to us so large a center of supply as New-York. It is 2n economical exchange, for our 
wagons bound for Troy carried a sizable shipment of our paper for our merchant in New-York, and 
thus gave Captain Jenkins a cargo for his sloop when he headed down-river. 

This free exchange of materials and goods from one State to another is the bedrock of our Consti- 
tution and forms the enduring foundation for the growth and prosperity of our Nation. For trade is 
the life-blood of our people, providing the things by which we live, and affording as well an agency 
for the cultivation of the arts and for the diffusion of knowledge. 

We therefore bespeak 
your further service to us 
in this supply of materials, 
from which we shall make 
papers of character and 
worth, that will help to carry 
on trade and give greater 
currency to the news and 


knowledge of our times. 


Truly yours. 


ZENAS CRANE 


Dalton, Massachusetts 
2 June 1811 


For 142 years Crane has been mak- 
ing paper of cotton and linen fibres 
only, employing the accumulated 
skill and experience of five gener- 
ations in the conversion of these 
enduring materials into distinctive 
papers for letters, documents of 
importance and record, and tokens 
of value, such as the United States 
War Bonds you are now buying 
in the aid, of your country and 
that all men may be free. 





Mat lthile 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS * MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS © SINCE 1801 
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MARGINS Early in 1942 Dun’s Review changed 
somewhat in appearance as the results of wartime 
plans to conserve materials and effort. The presen- 
tation of various monthly data was condensed; on 
the business conditions pages margins almost dis- 
appeared; there were less pages. Through such 
steps Dun’s Review in the last half of 1942 used 
35 per cent less paper than in the last half of 1941. 

On December 31, 1942, by WPB action, magazine 
publishers were restricted in their use of paper to a 
quarterly tonnage in general 10 per cent under 1942. 
The present intensified interest in the thorough- 
going treatment of subjects of significance to busi- 
ness necessitates further plans for the most effective 
use of each ton of paper. 


THE COVER Dwn’s Review presents “The Flag 
of Destiny” on this month’s cover instead of the cus- 
tomary print of a century-old city. In so doing it is 
participating in a practice begun last year of using 
the flag on the covers of magazines in circulation 
on July 4. This custom touches Americans more 
deeply in this fateful year of 1943; perhaps it may 
just now direct thinking toward the part that partici- 
pation in War Loan drives plays in the present effort. 

Experience shows there are demands for additional 
copies of such repro- 
ductions. A limited 
num ber, therefore, 
have been prepared 
for those who would 
like them and are 
available as long as 
the supply lasts. 
These show the flag 
only; matted they 
measure 12%, inches 
high by 13% inches 
wide and are ready 
for framing. 

“The Flag of Des- 
tiny” is from a paint- 
ing by Clarence Switzer whose work as Art Director 
of Dun’s Review comes before the readers of this 
publication each month. He has similar responsi- 
bilities in the production of other publications and 
printed matter for Dun & BrapstreeT, Inc. In his 
painting of flags another audience has praised his 
noteworthy achievements, as still another has his 
landscapes and portraits. 





CLARENCE SWITZER 


EDITOR-POET When Associate Editor A. M. Sul- 
livan’s “The Ballad of John Castner” was published 
recently other publications found space to laud it at 
length. Both his articles on marketing and his poems 
have endeared him to readers of this publication; 
the editors are proud of their association with a past 
president of the Poetry Society of America. 

This narrative poem in old ballad meter tells of 
an unreported incident of the American Revolution- 
ary War; an incident that was described in a letter 
discovered 100 years later in Shippen Manor at Ox- 
ford, N. ]., our “Sully’s” native town. The author 
is known to poetry audiences through his radio pro- 
grams and his volumes of poetry, the next most re- 
cent of which was “A Day in Manhattan.” For two 
or three years he has been specializing in the building- 
up of a sequence of poems with industrial and scien- 
tific backgrounds some of which have appeared in 
Dun’s Review. The new work was published by 
The Fine Editions Press, 227 E. 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y., in a 28-page brochure, $1.00. 
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KESSEL FROM LEWIS 


PLANS # WIN THE PEACE 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, The Committee for Economic Development 


) 

. after 
Pearl Harbor and for a long time after- 
wards most of us had all we could do 
to concentrate on winning the war. 
Later as that job began to be organ- 
ized successfully there was time and 
energy to be given to the more ad- 
vanced phase of the battle—winning 
the peace. Some of us from the out- 
start found it difficult to disassociate 
the two phases in our thinking; others 
of us had just as much difficulty in 
associating them. Time has bridged 
this thinking almost completely. 

Today practically all of us will agree 
that the peace most certainly will have 
been lost if, in the post-war period, the 
free society for which we fought is sup- 
planted by one of regimentation. 





That can happen, and probably will 
happen, if we have too much unem- 
ployment for too long after peace 
comes. It is lack of jobs on a large 
scale that gives the dictators their op- 
portunity. Mussolini would never have 
had a chance in Italy if it hadn’t been 
for unemployment. Hitler’s brown- 
shirted ruffians were recruited from 
among the youthful unemployed. It 
isn’t plotters on the left who constitute 
the real hazard to our free society but 
rather pressures stemming primarily 
out of widespread unwanted idleness. 
If collectivism comes to America it will 
come by default on the part of the good 
citizens rather than design on the part 
of revolutionaries. 

If our free society is to be maintained, 
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production jobs—millions of them— 
must be made available in the shortest 
possible space of time after hostilities 
cease. The burden of providing those 
jobs will rest largely upon private in- 
dustry. The most ambitious program 
of public works can care for only a 
small percentage of those who will need 
jobs. As business men, I suggest that 
we attempt to measure the task of em- 
ployment which will confront this na- 
tion when peace comes. As we review 
the problems which have been incident 
to our transition from a peacetime to 
a war economy and appraise the even 
greater problems we shall face when 
this process is reversed, I think it will 
become clear we must start now on a 
vigorous post-war job program. 




















In 1940, our last peacetime year, about 
46,000,000 people were gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States—less than 
500,000 of them were serving either in 
the armed forces or working in arma- 
ment production. From an employ- 
ment standpoint, the situation was not 
satisfactory. From six to eight million 
competent workers were unemployed. 

By the end of this war year of 1943, 
it is estimated, more than 62,000,000 
people will be employed—and of this 
number no less than 20,000,000 will be 
directly engaged in the manufacture of 
war goods with an additional nine to 
ten million in the armed forces. 

If in the post-war period we had to 
provide employment at the 1943 level, 
the task would be staggering. Fortu- 
nately, several million of that working 
force are over age, under age, or women 
who voluntarily will return to their 
homes. The best estimates indicate 
that if we achieve an employment level 
of about 58,000,000, with a normal work 
week, a very satisfactory situation will 
prevail. Of these, it is estimated that 
about 2,000,000 will be in the armed 
forces, 1,000,000 in war production, 
which means that civilian employment 
will have to be found for the remain- 
ing 55,000,000. That is 9,000,000 more 
peacetime jobs than were available in 
1940. They will have to be created 
either in private industry or by Gov- 
ernment on public works projects. 


A Tough Assignment 


Jobs stem from the output of goods 
and services. In 1940 the gross output 
of goods and services in the United 
States totalled 100 billion dollars. Bear 
in mind I speak of gross output, not 
national income. That was a record 
for a peacetime year. War goods con- 
stituted less than 2 billion dollars of 
this amount. In this year of 1943, gross 
output is expected to total 160 billion 
dollars. Of this total, war goods are 
expected to account for 85 billion— 
civilian output, 75 billion. These esti- 
mates are all in terms of the 1941 dol- 
Jar. In that post-war year when we 
hope to have civilian employment for 


55,000,000 people, our output of civilian 
goods and services will have to exceed 
135 billion dollars. That is 38 per cent 
over the 98 billions of 1940. It is esti- 
mated that production of military 
goods will continue at the rate of per- 
haps 10 billion dollars. 


It is anticipated that even though we 
assume an orderly curtailment of war 
production and a gradual demobiliza- 
tion of our armed forces, these two 
tasks will have been substantially 
completed within two years. That 
means we have but two years to bring 
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about the complete transition from a 
war to a civilian economy—two years 
in which to raise the output of civilian 
goods and services from the very low 
level then prevailing to the new 
record-breaking heights which must be 
reached if millions of men are not to 
be found walking the streets looking 
for jobs. Reaching that high level 
peacetime output is going to be a whale 
of a job—the toughest assignment this 
nation ever tackled. 

Yet in its drive to satisfy war’s in- 
satiable appetite, industry is gaining 
experience bound to result in impor- 
tant contributions to the general pub- 
lic welfare. New manufacturing tech- 
niques are being developed to simplify 
and thereby to accelerate the produc- 
tion of war material. Entirely new 


products are coming out of the labora- 
tories and new uses are being found 
for old products in the search for sub- 
stitutes to replace raw materials for- 
merly imported. The war has forced 
upgrading of labor. Thus the peace 


will find America with a rich reservoir 





of skilled technicians and mechanics. 
Out of all this will come the great- 
est facilities for a better living than 
even America has ever had. And 
people will have money to, demand the 
goods. But benefits of this heavy de- 
mand can all be lost unless American 
business, large and small, is prepared. 
It is a tough job and it should be clear 
that to meet it (1) individual enter- 
prises must start planning their post- 
war products and marketing now, and 
(2) the environment in the post-war 
period must be favorable to the expan- 
sion of enterprise. Such are certainly 
the convictions of the business men and 
professional economists on the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


Origin and Program 


The idea of establishing this Com- 
mittee originated when Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones called together 
a group of business men several months 
ago. Secretary Jones then suggested 
that a committee be organized which 
would accept the responsibility for as- 
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sisting commerce and industry to de- 
velop means for making their full 
contribution to stability and prosperity 
through the achievement of optimum 
employment and high productivity in 
the post-war period. Out of that pro- 
posal of the Secretary’s came the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee is completely inde- 
pendent and self-financed but continues 
to have the active support of Secretary 
Jones and Under Secretary Wayne C. 
Taylor of the Department of Com- 
merce. Further, it has been assured 
cooperation by almost every govern- 
mental agency concerned with the 
problems of the post-war economy. Its 
program, its aims, already have been 
discussed with such governmental 
groups as the State Department, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, The National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the Board of 
Economic Warfare, and the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Basic responsibility for the Commit- 
tee’s activities rests with its Board of 
Trustees. The activities of the Com- 
mittee are carried out through two 
major divisions—the Field Develop- 
ment Division and Research Division. 

The Field Development Division has 
the responsibility of stimulating, en- 
couraging, and helping individual en- 
terprises in planning their programs of 
products and marketing for the post- 
war period. The Committee is not 
overly concerned about larger corpora- 
tions. They have the resources and the 
technical ability to do a first-class job 
on their own. Almost without excep- 
tion they already have started. It is the 
smaller businesses, tens of thousands of 
them all over the country, which are 
going to need both encouragement and 
help in getting their programs under 
way. 

It seems terribly important to mem- 
bers of our Committee that all pos- 
sible cooperation be extended to these 
smaller enterprises, not for emotional 
reasons, not as a matter of charity or 
philanthropy, but because they are es- 
sential to our country. In the aggre- 
gate the small business man provides 


“If our free society is to be maintained, 
production jobs—millions of them— 
must be made available in the shortest 
space of time after hostilities cease.” 
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many millions with their livelihood. 
They are the grass roots from which 
our business economy grows. If they 
go down, the country goes down with 
them. We had a sample of what that 
means in the thirties. 

In its consideration as to how help 
could best be extended to smaller 
enterprises, the Field Development 
Division reached two conclusions: 

1. That the ingenuity of the tens of 
thousands of individual enterprises con- 
stitutes one of our great national re- 
sources and that its proper development, 
which some believe has been neglected 
in the past, offers great promise from 
the standpoint of creating jobs. There- 
fore, the Committee felt it should de- 
vote itself not to planning for these 
individual enterprises, but rather to 
stimulating and helping them to plan 
for themselves. 

2. That, from an organizational 
standpoint, the important unit is the 
local committee operating at the com- 
munity level. This second conclusion 
follows naturally on the heels of the 


first. It is not from reports of national 
committees but rather from contacts 
and discussion with neighbors facing 
the same problems that we get our 
greatest stimulation. The Field De- 








PLEAIGLASS DOMES OF MACHINE GUN TURRETS—HARRIS & EWING 


“In that post-war year when we hope to have civilian employment for 55,000,000 people, our output of 

civilian goods and seruwes will have to exceed 135 billion dollars, or 38 per cent over the 98 billions of 
‘ bd ” 

1940, the record peacetime year. Production of military goods will perhaps continue at rate of 10 billions. 


velopment Division has its regional and 
district chairmen and it is their func- 
tion to set up local committees and to 
encourage them to become autonomous. 

These conclusions do not mean that 
the national group cannot give signif- 
cant help to the local committees. They 
can, through the Industrial Advisory 
Board which contains in its member- 
ship a plethora of “know-how” about 
post-war planning for individual enter- 
prises. This knowledge is being dis- 
tilled into post-war planning hand- 
books. Furthermore suggestions are 
being invited from the local commit- 
tees as well as case histories from the 
hundreds of companies which already 
have embarked upon their own pro- 
grams. 


Other Activities 


As this information comes into head- 
quarters, it is being interpreted and 
sent back out into the field. Help, as 
you can readily see, goes back and forth 
on a two-way street between the Ad- 
visory Board and the local committees. 
The national group has another impor- 
tant function, namely, to study market 
potentials of various products, as well 
as to measure the impact of new ma- 
terials and new technologies on the 
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industries which will be affected. In- 
formation of this character will be 
sent to local committees as it becomes 
available. 

Another activity of great promise 
comes out of organization of post-war 
planning committees in all of the more 
important industries. Each industry 
has its distinct. problems which can 
best be considered by men from that 
industry. 

When I stated that the important 
unit in the Field Development Divi- 
sion was the local committee, I did 
not mean to under-emphasize the im- 
portance of the regional and district 
chairmen. There are twelve regional 
chairmen—one for each Federa) Re- 
serve District; there will be, when the 
organization is completed, approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty district 
chairmen. 

The Research Division is concerned 
with the creation of an environment 
in the post-war period favorable to the 
expansion of enterprise. Our trustees 
are convinced that all policies of gov- 
ernment, of business, and of labor that 
interfere with expanding employment 
should be changed. In setting up this 
division they recognized that the cri- 
terion by which these policies should 
be judged is that of the general public 
welfare. They did not suggest that 
studies of these policies should be un- 
dertaken by business men who con- 
sciously or subconsciously might be 
prejudiced. They proposed rather that 
a Research Staff of university econo- 
mists be organized and instructed to 
carry forward studies with the sole ob- 
jective of suggesting changes which 
would help us maintain a free and 
dynamic society. 

The Trustees were of the opinion 
that the policies to be studied should 
be selected by a Research Comruittee 
consisting of business men advised by 
a board of distinguished economists 
and social scientists. 

Two meetings participated in by the 
Research Committee, the Research Ad- 
visory Board, and the Research Staff 
have already beefi held. One was a 
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“Americans are fighting and dying all over the world to pre- 
serve your freedom and mine. The most we can do to assure 
them a better post-war world, one not only with security but 


with security of opportunity, 1s the very least we dare do.” 


three-day meeting in Princeton, N. J., 
carly in December, the other a two-day 
meeting in Chicago on the week-end 
of January 23-24. Those who attended 
these meetings are of the opinion that 
these conferences hold great promise. 

The selection of policies to be studied 


has proved to be a tough assignment. 


There are so many policies which affect 
employment materially that it is dif- 
ficult to select those which should have 
first consideration. At our last meet- 
ing there was general agreement that 
studies in three categories should be 
undertaken immediately. 

First the Government and business 
policies growing out of the war itself, 
such as rationing, price controls, and 
the ownership and operation of war 
plants. The cessation of hostilities will 
bring an immediate demand for a shift 
from these policies. A well-considered 
program of transition must be available. 

Second, the peculiar and particular 
problems of small enterprises. As a 
matter of fact, business men and econo- 
mists were of one opinion, namely, that 
the Government must take positive ac- 
tion to assure a favorable climate for 
the birth and continued life of smaller 


enterprises. 


Third, taxation. Dr. Slichter made 


the statement that if Hitler had sent 
a group of fifth columnists to America 
to design a system of taxation for the 
purpose of destroying our free society, 


they could not have done a better 
job than has come about through the 


tax-making processes of the past few 





EsTIMATING Two SIGNIFICANT Post-war Levets—Measured by gross national product and employ- 
ment, 1929 and 1940 were the two greatest peacetime years. But in 1929 2.9 millions were unem- 
ployed; in 1940, 8.9. Population growth, higher rate of growth of the labor force, and its increased 
productivity explain much of the difference. From 1910 to 1920 the total population increased 15 per 
cent and those seeking employment only 9 per cent; from 1920 to 1930 these figures were 16 and 17 
per cent, respectively. From 1929 to 1941 the output per man-hour increased at a rate of about 2.5 per 
cent per year compounded. Abnormal demands of war are increasing both the labor force and its 
productivity. By 1946 (arbitrarily chosen year when war and immediate reconversion period will be 
over) the output per man-hour would be 20 per cent greater than in 1940 because productivity in that 
year was below the long-term trend. The potential output of available manpower in 1946 would be 
46 per cent above the actual output in 1940. If the actual output in 1946 should be no more than in 
1940 (assuming same hours of work), there would-be the 8.9 millions unemployed in 1940, plus 2.6 
millions increase in the civilian labor force between 1940-1946, plus about 8 millions displaced by the 
enormous wartime improvements in efficiency, a total of over 19 millions. With an average work- 
week 5 hours shorter than in 1940 there would be more unemployed than in 1932 (13.6). All 
figures are those of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. §. Department of Commerce. 
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decades. Similarly, the objective of the 


taxation study, which the Research 
Division will undertake, will be to 
arrive at recommendations for changes 
which will encourage a risk taking, 
hence expansion, hence more jobs. 

The conclusions of the Research 
Staff, when approved by a Reading 
Committee of the Research Advisory 
Board, will be published and made 
available to all who are interested. 
Further, in these studies, it can be 
hoped that the Board of Trustees of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, in its deliberations on policy, will 
have available for its guidance evidence 
now tragically lacking. 

This proposed research program is a 
difficult assignment. It transcends any 
similar assignment undertaken and fi- 
nanced by business. It will take time. 
Not much can be expected in less than 
two years, but it holds the promise that 
out of the studies will come evidence 
so clear that it will have a most con- 
structive effect on both business and 
Government policies in the post-war 
period. 

That, in brief is the way the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development is 
set up to help commerce and industry 
get ready now to supply jobs as soon 
as the war ends. 

The prospect is agonizing—and hope- 
ful and inspiring. It is hopeful because 
peace, when it comes, will find a huge 
pent-up need and desire for goods—and 
many billions of dollars of savings avail- 
able to permit people to translate their 
desires into buying demand. Industry’s 
problem will be to meet the demand, 
not to create it. 


The Big Chance 


The prospect is inspiring, because at 
the end of the war, business will have 
its biggest—and perhaps its last big— 
chance to help put the better world for 
which we are now fighting on the 
healthy economic basis which will keep 
it better. 

Business must be ready to act quickly 
and surely when that time comes. 
Long before peace arrives, it must have 
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planned actively and soundly for the 
post-war period . . . and it must have 
planned boldly. Only bold planning 
now can form the basis for the bold 
action necessary immediately after the 
war ends. 

For once peace comes, industry must 
be ready to race to high level employ- 
ment very quickly. The desire for 
goods will be in the people’s hearts and 
money to buy will be in their hands, 
but business must be ready to put the 
idle millions to work. It must get jobs 
to the idle millions before long unem- 
ployment brings them fear and disillu- 
sionment and want. Industry must be 
prepared for this grim yet inspiring 
race. If business has planned boldly 
and has the courage to act boldly when 
peace comes, then its wheels can begin 
to turn in time. . . . When it comes to 
providing post-war jobs we just can- 
not chance bringing too little, too late. 
Then, having achieved high level em- 
ployment after the war, in time, we will 
have a continued responsibility for find- 
ing ways and means to maintain it. 

That is another subject in itself. But 
there is one thing that I think we will 
find very important in any program 
for maintenance of high level employ- 
ment which may be developed. That 
is incentives to bring out to the fullest 
the uncommon talents that nearly every 
common man possesses. Of course, 
there has been a lot of pretty confused 
talk going around for a good many 
years about the “common man.” In 
a democracy—with its basis of equality 
of opportunity—it has always seemed 
to me that we are all common men, but 
that almost all of us have some uncom- 
mon talents. In fact, the success of a 
democratic society, I think, is just about 
determined by how fully we manage 
to get uncommon talents brought in- 
to full play. So, incentives have to 
be provided to bring them into the 
open and keep them there. Nothing 
is so important as that these uncom- 
mon talents be brought out. 

But maintenance of high level em- 
ployment is a second post-war job. Our 
first one will be to achieve that high 


level employment—quickly. Doing 
that job alone gives business an inspir- 
ing chance to help, by bold action based 
on bold plans, to build a great new 
world. Nobody would suggest that 
business would like to go back to the 
1930’s—if for no other reason than that 
the economy of the thirties left us still 
with considerable unemployment. 
And as for going back to the roaring 
twenties, I think there are few of us 
who would do that even if we could. 
In fact, I believe that most business 
men see the post-war world as possibly 
a better world than any we yet have 
known. So, I urge that we show by 


our actions that business does not want 
to go back to the days of the twenties— 
but that it does want to go ahead to 
an economy of dynamism and to an 
economy of great opportunity. 

When I speak of business, I mean 
you. Every man of business must play 
his part. It is an obligation that cer- 
tainly rests upon us and we cannot 
escape. Americans are fighting and 
dying all over the world to preserve 
your freedom and mine. The most we 
can do to assure them a better post-war 
world, one not only with security but 
with security of opportunity, is the very 
least we dare do. 


“Of course, there has been a lot of pretty confused talk going around for a good many years about the 
‘common man.’ In a democracy—with its basis of equality and opportunity—it has always seemed to 


me that we are all common men, but that almost all of us have some uncommon talents. 


The success 


of a democracy is just about decided by how fully we manage to get uncommon talents into full play.” 
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UTILITY CLOTHES DESIGNED BY FAMOUS BRITISH CREATORS—BRITISH COMBINE PHOTO 





“It would be a great mistake to permit 
the slightest implication that utility cloth- 
ing products are drably regimented. On 
the contrary, utility models of women’s 
wool coats, suits, and dresses, which I 
saw at a fashion show in one of the big 
London department stores, were de- 
cidedly varied in color and cut, while 
being as a whole remarkably good look- 
ing. If they had any uniform character- 
istic, it was in grace and simplicity of 
line which people of means have been 
accustomed to paying designers large 
sums of money to obtain. In fact, these 
‘utility garments’ had been designed by 
some of England’s leading dressmakers.” 


BRITAIN SIMPLIFIES PRODUCTION 


HIS account of the Utility Program 

of the British Board of Trade was 
originally written for my associates in 
the Office of Price Administration. I 
was moved to give it general circulation 
here by a friend who has special oppor- 
tunities to know what the American 
public and industrial leaders are think- 
ing. “Most business men,” he wrote, 
“seem to fear a vague ‘bogey man,’ 
consisting partly of concentration of 
industry and partly of ominous regi- 


for VICTORY 


DEXTER M. KEEZER 


Deputy Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


mentation to make ‘victory’ or ‘utility’ 
models—under duress. Fuller infor- 
mation would dispel much of this fear.” 

Of course, what the British have done 
is no augury of what will be done in 
the United States in an effort to solve 
these general problems. The many 
differences in the wartime economies 
of the two countries always dictate 
differences in the solutions offered for 
their problems. 

When in the course of my study of 
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price control and rationing in Great 
Britain I asked Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Director General of Civilian Clothing 
for the Board of Trade, how he liked 
his job he replied, “I think it is posi- 
tively revolting! How could I do any- 
thing but hate the continuous process 
of telling people ‘No, you cannot have 
that’ even though I fully realize the 
necessity of doing it.” 

The silver-lining rdle in the program 
is played by the utility clothing scheme, 
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the tramework of which is also used 
in dealing with numerous consumers’ 
goods other than food. With clothing 
it involves taking positive steps to see 
that good serviceable cloth and clothing 
are manufactured in the most economi- 
cal manner possible, and sold at prices 
low enough to fit the pocketbook of 
the mass of consumers in the lower 
brackets, specifically those with in- 
comes up to £6 a week— about $24. In 
taking these steps the Board of Trade: 
1. Prescribes the various kinds of cloth 
and utility clothing to be produced and 
the minimum specifications to be used. 


2. Fixes maximum money prices to be 
charged for utility cloth and clothing 
at every stage of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, and provides for the lowering 
of these prices when they yield parti- 
cular firms unduly large profits (by 
providing a maximum mark-up on 
cost, which may in many cases be lower 
than the overriding maximum or ceil- 
ing price). The purchase tax on cloth- 
ing (66 2/3 per cent on luxury clothing 
and 33 1/3 per cent on ordinary cloth- 
ing) is waived on purchases of utility 
clothing. 

3. Assures production of utility cloth 


and clothing in the amount it desires 
(now about 80 per cent of the total na- 
tional production) by arranging that 
those who produce it are given priority 
in obtaining materials and protected in 
their labor supply against the continu- 
ous and searching “comb out” of 
workers from civilian industries for 
transfer to war industries. 
4. Flags utility clothing for consumers 
by having it all labeled with the same 
tag, “CC41.” 

In Great Britain, as in the United 
States, there is a program to simplify 
all clothing in the interest of wartime 





LicuTers (1): 


ounce brass and must be labeled “UL.” 


CONSUMER DURABLES 


is to be restricted to utility model through licenses. 
Cost plus at wholesale and 


REGULATION OF SOME BRITISH CONSUMER COMMODITIES 


The number in parentheses after the name of the commodity 1s the number of 
types permitted to be made. Austerity regulations (simplification and limitation ) 
are given first, and the utility regulations (standardized production) are in italic. 
Following this is pricing information where available; in some cases comments. 


certain extent. 


Manufacturers must be licensed and production 


Limited to % 


and the exceptions under Group B are all to be standardized to a 


Woven Woot CLotH (33): 


TEXTILES 


No control over manufacture of non- 





retail with overriding maximum ($1.30 at retail including tax). 
Apparently standardized as to maximum amounts of brass. Need 
not look alike. 

Weppinc Rincs (1): Production restricted to utility model 
through licensing of manufacturers. Plain, not over 9 carat gold 
and weighing 2 pennyweights and bearing standard mark or label 
(two interlacing circles within a rectangle). Shilling and pence 
specific maximum price at all levels ($5.10 at retail including tax). 

Domestic Pottery (37): Production for domestic consumption 
restricted to utility models through licensing of manufacturers. 4, 
B, C types (different price ranges) for 37 different pieces limited as 
to dimensions, weight, or capacity. All must be undecorated, white, 
or neutral color. Mandatory under-glaze labeling of type. Current 
price or cost-plus (whichever lower) with overriding maxima at all 
levels. (Type A teacup, 7% cents retail). The quality difference 
between A, B, and C types is not clearly defined. ¢ 

Pencits (5): Production restricted to “utility models.” Five 
types of pencils and three types of slips (leads for automatic pencils) 
regulated as to hardness, colors, for colored pencils, and shape. Must 
be marked “utility.” Shillings and pence specific maximum price 
at all levels. -Varying according to volume of sale. (Common lead 
pencil 2 cents retail.) 

Domestic Furniture (28): Production only by license. Licenses 
granted at present for utility models. Manufacturers can submit 
alternative designs which may be considered in future. Twenty- 
cight registered designs using no plywood, minimum of wood and 
metal. Previously regulated by limitation as to amount of wood in 
each article. Price details not available. Rationed according to need. 
First preference to newlyweds and those who have been bombed out. 

Ho_tow-WarE AND KitcHEN Harpware: Production only by 
license. The BSI (British Standards Institution) has simplified sizes 
and types of hollow-ware (no quality standards or design standards). 
Presumably licensed manufacturers are told which of these types 
they can make. 

MiscELLanEous: Group A—Production by license only for: 
fountain pens, metal furniture, sports gear, umbrellas, musical instru- 
ments, electrical appliances, floor coverings. Group B—Production 
prohibited (with certain exceptions in many categories) for: jewelers’ 
ware, cutlery, toys and games (over 10 per cent metal or other 
strategic material), leather goods and other receptacles, glassware, 
hearth furniture, cash registers, hand-operated lawnmowers, many 
common small articles such as ash trays, bird cages, etc. The con- 
trolled production plan is to be augmented by utility models and 
price control as speedily as possible. Supposedly items in Group A, 


utility fabrics save that the wool control will result in low percentage 
of non-utility. Cloth described by type (tweed, gabardine, etc.) 
width, and weight-range only. Wool cloth refers to any fabric hav- 
ing over 15 per cent of any animal fiber—new, reused, or reprocessed. 
Specification numbers assigned to 33 fabrics. Mandatory utility 
labeling. Specific minimum and maximum shilling and pence 
prices set for manufacturer. Quality of wool fabrics very poorly 
controlled, by order. 

Woven Non-Woot Ciotu (Rayon, 89; Cotton and Cotton Mix-. 
tures, 112): No control over manufacture of non-utility fabrics save 
that amount limited by quota. Complete standards for 79 cotton 
cloths and 68 rayon cloths (set by BSI) containing construction 
(type of yarn, weave, thread count, width, weight, type of finish) 
and performance (color-fastness, residual shrinkage) factors. Man- 
datory utility labeling. Specific maximum shilling and pence prices 
set for manufacturer. Quality very well controlled. 

Knittep Goons Fasrics, Hosiery, Erc.: All manufacturers must 
be registered or licensed. Production evidently will be largely 
limited to utility. Production of silk hose and circular knitted roll-on 
blanks prohibited. Circular and flat-knit rayon fabrics defined by 
width and general type only. Cotton underwear is regulated by size 
standards (2 sizes) and type of yarn. Hose standards in more detail. 
Women’s sheer hose, circular knit, have rayon body, cotton top, toe, 
and heel. Needles, denier, and weight specified. Cost-plus with 
a specific overriding maximum shilling and pence prices set at all 
levels. 

Women’s AND Mains’ CIvILIAN CLOTHING, DREssEs AND BLOUSES, 
Etc. (Outer clothing, 72): Very elaborate limitations of all con- 
struction factors requiring undue labor or materials. These apply to 
all production unless exempt by license. Large percentage is 
“Utility” (e.g. limited number of pockets, buttons and buttonholes, 
skirt seams, pleats, pin tucking per dress. No embroidery, tiered 
skirts, capes, turn-back cuffs, collars over 5 inches), dress patterns 
limited to 50. “Utility” models those made from “utility” fabrics 
according to BSI specifications (dresses BS/BOT 1; blouses BS/ BOT 
3) which contain some construction details-and size standards. 
Utility label or mark must be applied. Cost-plus with a specific 
overriding maximum shilling and pence prices set at all levels. 
(Rayon dresses up to $10 retail.) Size standards mandatory for 
utility only. 

NicHTWEAR, UNDERWEAR (9): General austerity regulations 
same as in preceding item (e.g. no lace, net, embroidery, applique 
work, hems over 1 inch, etc. Limited to 6 shapes for each garment). 
“Utility” models made up from “utility” fabrics, according to BSI 














saving of materials and labor. For 
example, the so-called “Austerity” regu- 
lations governing men’s clothing out- 
law cuffs on trousers, as is done in the 
United States. 

The utility specifications go beyond 
these general “Austerity” or simplifi- 
cation regulations and, with varying 
degrees of precision, prescribe how 
utility cloth and clothing is to be made, 
and of what. “We are not,” said the 
Board of Trade, “trying to introduce 
Utopian specifications of cloth and 
clothing manufacture. We are trying 
to generalize our best practice in this 


field to meet the needs of people with 
limited incomes.” 

In the case of woven cotton cloth and 
mixtures, of which there are 112 utility 
constructions, the specifications go into 
such details as the type of finish, mini- 
mum weight per yard, the maximum 
allowable shrinkage, and the count of 
the warp and the weft. In the case 
of woven cloth, on the contrary, the 
manufacturers’ specifications typically 
do not cover more than the type (i. e., 
cheviot, worsted, or flannel), the width, 
and maximum allowable weight per 
linear yard. In making up these cloths, 


their use is restricted to the manufac- 
ture of utility clothing, the specifica- 
tions for which, again with varying 
degrees of scope and precision, prescribe 
details of construction in cutting, lining, 
and trimming and, in some cases, the 
manner of sewing. 

For use in getting manufacturers to 
concentrate on production of utility 
cloth and clothing, the Board of Trade 
has compelling “sanctions.” In collabo- 
ration with the Ministry of Supply, it 
can, and does, give firms producing 
utility cloth and clothing priority in 
obtaining their scarce raw materials. 





size standards. 
pricing same as in preceding items. 
$2.90 retail.) 


specifications. (Women’s underwear BS/BOT 2) construction and 
Utility label or mark must be applied. General 
(Woven rayon nightdresses 


REGULATION OF SOME BRITISH CONSUMER COMMODITIES—(Continued) 


ceding item. 


Overatts (Industrial, 14; Women’s Domestic, 7): 


coats made from “utility” fabric with minimum thickness. Specified 
for rubber coating in some cases.) General pricing same as in pre- 
(Men’s water-repellent raincoat up to $14.30 retail.) 


Production 





OveERrcoaTs, JACKETS, SKIRTS, AND SLacks: Austerity regulations 
same as in preceding item (e.g. limitations on number of pockets, 
buttons and buttonholes, pleats, sweep, hem depths, sleeve length 
and other dimensions. No embroidery, fur or velvet trim, zippers, 
etc.). No waistcoats (sleeveless jackets) to be miade. “Utility” 
model is one made up from a “utility” fabric into a garment of a 
listed type for which maximum prices have been set. Utility mark 
or label must be applied. General pricing same as in preceding item. 
(Women’s wool overcoat up to $19 retail.) No construction stand- 
ards for “utility” other than “austerity” ones. Differs only in price 
control and in being made from controlled fabrics. 


KNITTED SLIPOVERS, PULLOVERS, AND CARDIGANS: Austerity regu- 
lations same as in preceding item (e.g. no buttons, ornamental trans- 
fers, trimmings, etc.). Usility regulations same as in preceding item. 
General pricing same as in preceding item. (Men’s pullovers, reg- 
ular women’s long-sleeved sweaters, up to $3.61 retail). No true 
garment standards. 

OruerRs: Very elaborate limitations of all construction ractors re- 
quiring undue labor or materials. These apply to all production 
unless exempt by license. Large percentage is “utility” (limitations 
similar to those above have been made for knitted jumpers, jumper 
suits, knitted cardigans, infants’ and girls’, knitted scarves, clothing 
of many types). “Utility” model is one made up from a “utility” 
fabric into a garment of a listed type for which maximum prices have 
been set. Utility mark or label must be applied. (Price controlled 
“utility” types include about the same number as those simplified, 
some knitted garments not priced). General pricing same as in 
preceding item. No construction standards for “utility” other than 
“austerity” ones. Differs only in price control and in being made 
from controlled fabrics. 

MEN’s AND Boys’ CivILIAN CLOTHING, OVERCOATS, JACKETS, 
Biazers, Waistcoats, TROUSERS, KNIcKERs (Outerwear, 142, Caps, 
12): General austerity regulations same as in preceding item (e.g. 
no cuffs on trousers, zippers, double breasted coats, half belts, leather 
or metal buttons, limited number of pockets, buttons, straps, etc.). 
Utility regulations same as in preceding item. General pricing same 
as in preceding item. (Men’s suits cost up to $20.70 retail.) Com- 
ment at end of preceding item applies here. 

SHirTs AND Pajamas (Shirts and blouses, 18; Underwear and 
pajamas, 4): General austerity regulations same as in preceding 
item (e.g. no double cuffs, doub!s fronts, pockets, starched attached 
collars, limited number of buttons, etc., on shirts. No frogs, piping 
embroidery on pajamas). Size standards set for 10 shirt sizes. 
Utility regulations same as in preceding item. General pricing same 
as in preceding item. (Men’s cotton shirts, attached collar up to 
$1.61.) Size standards are set for all shirt production, not just 
utility. 

Rarncoats (13): General austerity regulations same as in preced- 
ing item (e.g. limitations as to cut, sweep, pockets, buttons, metal 
eyelets, etc.). “Utlity” model is one made up from a “utility” 
fabric into a garment of a listed type for which maximum prices have 
been set. Utility mark or label must be applied. (Rubberized rain- 


must all be “utility” unless special license granted to contrary. Cer- 
tain special types (e.g. operating gowns, slaughterers’ aprons are 
exempt). “Utility” model conforms to BSI standard BS/BOT 5 and 
BS/BOT 6, which contain construction details (style, type, and num- 
ber of fastenings, trimmings, etc.), and sets size standards for 21 
garments. General pricing same as in preceding item. (Women’s 
smock up to $2.10 retail. Men’s boiler suit up to $3.70 retail.) 
“Overall” has broad meaning, including almost any type of protec- 
tive garment, smocks, aprons, uniforms, etc. 

HouseHoLtp TextTiLes (Towels, 4; Sheets, 6; Pillowcases, 1; 
Blankets, 18): No restrictions other than “utility.” Through cotton 
allocations, however, almost all production will be restricted to 
“utility” models. “Utility” models specified by width, weight, 
thread count, yarn number and type of yarn, type of finish and con- 
struction details. Must bear utility mark. General pricing same as 
in preceding item. (Terry bathtowel 61 cents retail.) 

Beppinc (Mattresses, 3; Pillows, 8; Quilts, 2): Production re- 
stricted to “utility.” “Uzility” mattresses come in grades A, B, and 
C (difference in filling and ticking). Pillows in grade A (feather 
filled) and grade B (wool filled). Quilts are wadded or filled. 
Different sizes allowed for all and construction details given. Man- 
datory labeling of utility mark and grade. General pricing same as 
in preceding item. (Largest grade A mattresses $14.70.) 


CLOTHING NON-TEXTILE 


Footwear (115): No restrictions on “non-utility” footwear save 
that at least a fixed amount of the production (50 per cent in last 
amendment) must be “utility.” “Uzility’”’ footwear must meet BSI 
specifications covering all types of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
shoes. (BS/BOT 6 through 10, 21, 22). These contain standard 
sizes, construction details, particulars on materials, leather, threads, 
fabric linings, fiber insoles and stiffeners, etc. Finishing, etc. Shoes 
must have “utility’’ mark. General pricing same as in preceding 
item. (Most expensive shoe, a man’s oxford, $9.47 retail.) Some 
of the most expensive types in the BSI specifications not put in the 
“utility” classification. 

Corsets (15): Only “utility” corsets may be made with the ex- 
ception of certain health or surgical corsets. These have limitations 
as to rubber, metal, and trimmings, but do not bear the “utility” 
mark. “Utility” corsets listed according to general type, maximum 
amount of metal and elastic, and according to which “utility” fabric 
should be used. Must bear “utility” mark. General pricing same 
as in preceding item. (Prices up to $3 retail.) “Corsets” includes 
brassieres and foundation garments. 

Gioves (20): No restrictions on “non-utility” gloves save that 
total quotas are set at only 10 per cent of 1939-1940 production and 
two-thirds of this must be utility. “Uzlity” gloves (20 in all) in- 
clude men’s leather, women’s cotton and leather, and children’s 
cotton and wool types. Materials specified (leather described only 
by price) and construction details, such as gussets, buttons, stitching, 
etc. Must bear “utility” mark. General pricing same as in preced- 
ing item. (Prices up to $2.45.) 














In collaboration with the Ministry of 
Labour, it gives producers of utility 
cloth and clothing preference in hold- 
ing their workers. Having these com- 
bined advantages it often equals staying 
in business on any terms. 

In addition, the Board of Trade 
allows fairly comfortable margins of 
profit for these producers. One cloth- 
ing manufacturer said, “The margin 
allowed on returns is about 6 per cent 
less than the minimum we thought 
necessary for survival before the war. 
But we find it keeps us alive, and in 
this war, that’s enough.” Another in- 
terestingly remarked that the utility 
program also has an important steady- 
ing effect upon the labor forces. “When 
we produce Utility,” he said, “the 
workers know that prices are closely 
controlled and that there are no big 
profits in it for us. That gives them a 
confidence in our operations which 








BRITISH ‘‘AUSTERITY’’ FURNITURE—BRITISH COMBINE PHOTO 


“With utility furniture, designs as well as material to be used in carrying them out are precisely specified. 
Producers are encouraged to secure approval for designs in addition to those devised by a committee of 
experts and approved by the Board of Trade. Until they do they must follow official spectfications precisely.” 





greatly simplifies our labor problems.” 

On the extent to which the charac- 
teristics of utility cloth and clothing 
should be specified, the opinions of 
British manufacturers differ. They 
also apparently differ in their capacity 
to make their opinions effective. 
Where, for example, the constructions 
of cotton and rayon utility cloths are 
specified in considerable detail, there 
are, as already noted, only very gen- 
eral specifications of utility woolen 
cloths. This difference was explained 
to me in part on technical grounds; 
where raw cotton imported by Great 
Britain tends to be much the same all 
of the time, there is no telling just 
what the quality of the next shipment 
of wool will be. I gathered that per- 
haps even a more important reason is 
that woolen manufacturers do not want 
it so, and they have their way. Some 
of them, it seems, fear the effects of 
“extensive standardization on the post- 
war trade fortunes of their special 
products. 

Also, I encountered some misgivings 
about its usefulness as a war measure. 
The secretary of a number of trade 
associations in the textile field told me 
that while he believes in the general 


objectives of the utility program as a 
war measure, he simply does not be- 
lieve in the part of it calling for de- 
tailed specifications. “I have never,” 
he said, “seen a showing that detail 
specifications would make a saving of 
labor and materials sufficient to justify 
the wear and tear on industries re- 
quired to use them.” 


Complains of Incompetence 


Another manufacturer complained 
that the people drawing the specifi- 
cations had not known their business 
as well as they should. While the 
people engaged in preparing specifica- 
tions with whom I talked seemed to 
me to be extremely competent, I had 
no opportunity to tell whether there 
was some real force to this complaint 
or whether it was another application 
of the age-old device of camouflaging 
an attack on an idea by seeming to 
worry only about how it was being 
carried out. 

I am quite sure, however, that in 
spite of the fact that some manufac- 
turers could make larger profits in an 
uncontrolled market and all of them 
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chafe under some aspects of the pro- 
gram the general weight of manufac- 
turing opinion would be that, given 
the circumstances which the trade faces 
in Great Britain in wartime, the utility 
program is a good thing. 

So far as the producers of raw 
materials—particularly wool—are con- 
cerned, I am even sure that the utility 
cloth and clothing program would re- 
ceive enthusiastic endorsement. In the 
case of wool, a representative of the 
growers both in England and overseas 
said to me, “We like this utility cloth- 
ing program for two reasons. The first 
is that by its economies it is narrowing 
the spread between the prices of raw 
materials and the finished products and 
that, of course, is a good thing for the 
growers. The second reason is that by 
publicly showing the spread between 
the prices of finished products, it is 
making it clear to consumers where 
their money goes and showing only a 
small part of it goes for raw materials 
—and that is a good thing for growers, 
too.” 

As I had anticipated, I found that 
what distributors think of the utility 
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clothing program depends considerably 
upon the nature of their operations. 
Representatives of medium and low- 
priced dry goods chains told me in 
almost identical words the utility cloth- 
ing program fits their merchandising 
policy just about perfectly. On the 
other extreme I found that one large 
London department store which caters 
to the successor to the carriage trade, 
has had nothing to do with the sale of 
utility products and hopes to continue 
in this aloof condition without much 
hope of being able to do so. 

The most moving worry about the 
effects of the utility program came 
from the manager of the Bespoke 
Clothing Department of a British Co- 


UTILITY DRESSES DESIGNED BY NORMAN HARTNELL—BRITISH COMBINE PHOTO 


operative. Bespoke clothing is cut to 
individual measure and then subjected 
to a standardized manufacturing proc- 
ess. “I think the utility clothing pro- 
gram is all right,” he said, “it gives 
people good clothes cheaply and they 
need them. I am fearful, however, that 
consumers are going to like it so well 
that they will not want to buy the kind 
of clothes we are making and as a re- 
sult the skill that my men and women 
possess, and have been years in acquir- 
ing, will go for nothing. But mind 
you,” he said, “it is all right during the 
war and I am not complaining a bit.” 

For consumers of limited income the 
program is a boon, if not a life-saver. 
It saves them a considerable share of 





the formidable purchase tax but also 
by economies in production, which I 
was told at the Board of Trade had 
been surprisingly great, makes possible 
further price reductions. These econo- 
mies result from permitting very long 
runs on cloth weaving looms before 
changing patterns and from stream- 
lined processes of “making-up.” 

Of course, to consumers who have 
plenty of money to spend for clothes, 
the utility program has nothing to offer 
and if it were to be extended to cover 
all clothing production, such people 
could be expected to complain. I was 
told there was no intention to expand 
utility clothing production to cover 
much more than the 80 per cent of the 
total volume it now covers. One reason 
cited was that there is a lot of textile 
skill and machinery not adapted to 
utility production which turns out a 
very useful product and in numerous 
cases a product which gives Great 
Britain a command over markets it in- 
tends to do its best to preserve. 


Graceful Lines 


It would be a great mistake to per- 
mit the slightest implication that utility 
clothing products are drably regi- 
mented. On the contrary, utility 
models of women’s wool coats, suits, 
and dresses, which I saw at a fashion 
show in one of the big London depart- 
ment stores, were decidedly varied in 
color and cut, while being as a whole 
remarkably good looking. If they had 
any uniform characteristic, it was in 
grace and simplicity of line which 
people of means have been accustomed 
to paying designers large sums of 
money to obtain. In fact, these “utility 
garments” had been designed by some 
of England’s leading dressmakers. 

In contrast to the typically fuddy- 
duddy and excessively ornate raiment 


“To consumers who have plenty of 
money the utility program has nothing 
to offer and if it covered all clothing 
such people could be expected to com- 
plain. 1 was told there was no intention 
to expand utility clothing to much more 
than the 80 per cent it now covers.” 
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of some of the British housewives who 
joined me at the style show, the utility 
garments seemed to represent almost 
sheer beauty. If the women of Great 
Britain could be outfitted in utility 
clothing and with all wool coats and 
suits ranging in price from $10 to $20 
—and most of them could—I am sure 
there would be an important gain in 
the United Nations so far as personal 
appearance is concerned. 

From the administrator’s point of 
view, the utility clothing scheme is re- 
Most 
consumers are attracted to it by its ex- 
traordinarily good bargains. Manufac- 


markably well “implemented.” 


turers are attracted to it, if not by the 
high profits, at least by the opportunity 
to make any profits at all. And while 
some distributors do not like it, enough 
do to make it palatable. 


Coupons No Guarantee 


Even so, there is much administra- 
tive wear and tear involved in fitting 
it into the rationing system and making 
it move effectively. Indeed, some of 
the administrative machinery works so 
subtly it is difhcult to comprehend. One 
such point occurs where clothing ra- 
tion coupons expended by consumers 
and flowing through the channels of 
distribution to manufacturers of cloth- 
ing are exchanged by clothing manu- 
facturers for the materials with which 
to make more clothing. 

The tricky part is that these manu- 
facturers cannot get more cloth without 
coupons to exchange for it but having 
coupons is no guarantee that they can 
get the cloth. Whether or not they get 
the cloth depends on how much of it 
the Board of Trade arranges to have 
made available and on what terms. 
When the coupons reach the manufac- 
turers, the flow is broken and the Board 
of Trade introduces elements of con- 
trol of manufacture and distribution 
which are not governed by coupons. 

It may be that a manufacturer has 
a lot of coupons and that he is an eff- 
cient manufacturer but 


if the labor 


shortage in his area for war purposes 
is extraordinarily great, his share of 

















WARTIME, SIMPLIFICATION, AND CIVILIANS 


Tue Urmiry Procram of the British Board of Trade, an employment 
of the economics of simplification against the persistent wartime urge of 
costs to rise, is intended to drive to the bottom of civilian price and supply 
problems, and as such presents an experience few concerned with wartime 
problems anywhere are overlooking. Its importance to the welfare of the 
home front aims beyond shilling and pence and mechanical minutiz into such 
significant however hard-to-weigh realms as faith, hope, and good feeling. 

With inflation control threatened by rising direct costs, supply limita- 
tions, quality deterioration, insufficient enforcement of price orders, and the 
dropping of small-profit items, British “utility” or “victory” models have 
offered possibilities for lower costs, increased supply, stabilized quality and 
simple identification, and the setting of price ranges low-income groups 
could afford, the author points out. 

Utility goods became a barrier against quality deterioration. Through 
minimum quality requirements, such deterioration was arrested and price 
became a more reliable guide to quality. Through maximum prices, the 
threat of luxury production, which during the war absorbs too much time, 
labor, and materials, was substantially countered. 


Some Resuttinc Mutua BENEFITS 


A direct result of the lower set-up costs, fewer dies and patterns, smaller 
inventories, simpler costing and planning has been decreased labor turn- 
over and decelerated demand for higher wages. For, plus the evidence of 
lowered or stabilized prices of consumer goods, the civilian goods worker 
is impressed with the fact that his work is important to the war effort; 
that on his work profits are reasonably controlled. In some British plants, 
Dr. Keezer observes, management has succeeded in convincing the worker 
that he is in fact the man behind the man behind the gun, not simply the 
target for a good slogan. 

Thus was hoped to accomplish what no mandatory wage control policy 
could alone do, and what no policy of mandatory price control could alone 
do. To the manufacturer of civilian goods the lesson was not so much in 
realizing what the effects of the war were costing in decreased output, 
higher wastage, direct costs of training, and the higher wages necessary to 
keep the worker from thinking his best contribution to the war effort was 
after all in war production lines. 

Perhaps to the British manufacturer the most important lesson is-that 
the most unfortunate effects of rising costs would not by themselves lead 
to a realization of the advantages of a utility program. It was found that 
the need for such a program and the benefits to be derived must be sold to 
participating individuals and groups. To a greater extent than is some- 
times understood the British have done a job of this kind of selling, the 
author reports. What at first was cloaked in the odium of the. mandatory 


later took on much of the grace of the voluntary. 











production may be tagged for con- 
centration in a manufacturing area 
where the labor shortage is not so acute 
and the decision to concentrate is 
controlling. 

If the manufacturer is one of about 
2,000 out of 25,000 “designated” for 
production, he has been tagged to stay 


in business both by having his labor 
protected and by having a priority on 
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raw materials. Manufacturers are eli- 
gible to be “designated” if they agree 
that not less than 75 per cent of their 
production shall be either (a) utility 
clothing, (b) apparel made to govern- 
ment order, or (c) clothing for export, 
and if they also agree to accept the 
price regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Trade. 


To enable the “designated” manu- 





































BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES PHOTO 


“In the case of utility pottery all decoration is eliminated . . . to encourage the purchase of single pieces 
rather than sets with an attendant possibility of releasing labor... . Efforts are also being made to induce 
consumers to purchase handleless cups since making handles requires a disproportionate amount of labor.” 


facturers to obtain supplies of woolen 
utility cloth (a similar system is used 
for other textiles), the board issues to 
these manufacturers Key Certificates, 
commonly designated as K7 Certif- 
cates, in an aggregate sufficient to meet 
the utility clothing budget the board 
has set. Provided he has the appro- 
priate number of coupons, each “desig- 
nated” manufacturer can then issue 
sub-certificates to the aggregate of his 
key certificate and use these to purchase 
utility cloth from cloth manufacturers 
of his own choosing. 

If the board, in consultation with the 
Ministry of Supply, finds it desirable 
to increase or decrease the amount of 
utility production, the issuance of K7 
Certificates is adjusted upward or 
downward accordingly and these cer- 
tificates, rather than the coupons in the 
hands of the manufacturers, control 
the total volume of utility production 
while the overall control of non-utility 
production lies in the amount of raw 
materials released for it. 

Such control from the supply side is 


essential to an effective adaptation of 
production as well as distribution to 
both the uncertainties of wartime sup- 


ply and the fulfillment of the policy of 





reducing the overall clothing ration to 
the minimum on which the country 
can get by. This minimum has, in the 
case of men’s clothing, been reduced to 
the point where the clothing budget 
calls for a new suit for an individual 
about once every three years and an 
overcoat about once every ten years. 
But the rationing authorities, pressing 
for further reductions in the total cloth- 
ing budget, have recently succeeded 
by extending to fourteen months the 
period the original yearly allotment of 
ration coupons can be expended. 


Compete for Coupons 


As already indicated, the prices of 
utility cloth and clothing are specifically 
related to the goods in question and 
then fixed both in terms of maximum 
margins which may be charged and 
in terms of overriding maximum prices 
which cannot be exceeded in any 
event. To illustrate the pricing of 
utility cloth and clothing there follows 
a step by step account, derived from 
the Board of Trade Statutory Rules and 
Orders, of the pricing of women’s 
utility cotton smocks, 

This garment must be made of cot- 
ton cloth covered by Board of Trade 
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Specification Number gor (S. R. & O. 
1942, No. 1415) which is subdivided 
into a number of variables (Nos. 4011, 
4012, etc.) of a basic specification which 
prescribes: type of finish, minimum 
width in inches, minimum weight per 
yard in ounces, maximum amount of 
foreign matter, minimum number of 
threads per inch (warp and weft), dye, 
maximum permissible washing shrink- 
age (warp and weft), width in inches, 
counts (warp and weft), yarns. 

The specifications, compliance with 
which is made compulsory for all 
manufacturers by S. R. & O. 1942, 
No. 1041, are included in War Emer- 
gency British Standard Specification 
BS/BOT 5, Women’s Domestic Over- 
alls. The specifications were prepared 
at the request of the Board of Trade. 
The minimum specifications of the 
smock call for a “three-quarter length 
overall fastened at center front, with 
not more than four buttons, having not 
more than one button each long sleeve 
and only one pocket.” The smock is 
made in two sizes, Women’s and Out- 
Size: 


Size W. O.-S. 
Length (center shoulder seam to hem).... 36 38 
Width at yOKC....secececcecceevcveeseceess 14 164 
Bust (1 inch below armhole).........+++++ 43 49 
Sree OO SUE a 3a crc ana a aewinnewaraace ice 53 62 
Inside sleeve length (for long sleeve)...... 18 19 
Maximum yardage per dozen garments 
Call OURS CORED) cic ccccccevacswsneoses 304%, 35 
Cees GRRE in ccccccccesccssdevcsese 31% 36 


The ceiling price for this border de- 
sign utility smock is fixed (by S. R. & 
O. 1942, No. 1415) at 88 shillings 10 
pence per dozen ($17.77). Manufac- 
turers cannot, however, sell at this ceil- 
ing if it provides them with a mark-up 
of more than 4 per cent on cost of pro- 
duction and sale (S. R. & O. 1942, No. 
1408). The following is an example of 
the way in which a particular manufac- 

‘ ; shige 
turer’s permitted price is held below 
the overriding ceiling by the maximum 
mark-up provision: 

Calculation made by firm X for 
utility smocks, Specification No. 4or, 
of women’s size in border design; ceil- 
ing price, fixed by S. R. & O. 1942, No. 
1415, for sales to retailers is 88 shillings 
10 pence ($17.77) per dozen. 

The manufacturer’s permitted price 


(Continued on page 34) 




















CUSHING 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1y 35-1939 == tov: Federal Reserve Bourd 

















1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 122 140 171 yy 
February 116 143 172 ae: 
March 113 147 1 203 
April 113 144 3 205 
May 117 LAE | 174 
June 122 159 176 
July 122 160 178 
August wos 160 183 
September 161 186 
October 131 164 190 
November 134 167 194 
December 138 167 19 

Employment 
Millions of Persons; U.S. Burean of Census 

1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 45-3 48.9 51.0 
February 45-7 49-4 50.9 
March 458 50.9 510 
April 45-1 46.8 §0.7 "51.2 
ped 463 48.5 tee 

une 47: 3-3 

July pw, + 54.0 
August 47:7 51.0 54.0 
September 479 50.3 52-4 
October 47.0 §0.2 52.4 
November 46.3 §0.2 52.8 
December 46. 50.2 519 




















Retail Sale 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; ty 35-19 39 = 1 











1940 1941 
January 113.3 130.3 
February 114.6 136.6 
March 115.9 135-5 
Aprit 4113.8 137 
May 116.0 é y 
June 117.5 139.0 
July 117.1 144-7 
August Ps vad 153.8 
September 115-4 139.8 
October 117.2 133.9 
November 123.4 142.0 
December 124.5 138.3 
Business Inver 
Billions of Dollars; U.S. Departme: 
1940 1941 
January 19.60 _ 
February 19.75 21.64 ys 
March 19.93 22.14 
April 20.09 2. 
May 20.12 ff 
June 19.97 46 
July 23.99 
August 20.09 4-44 
September 20.47 135.06 
October 20.88 24.92 
November 21.31 26.72 
December 21.20 27.08 














THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: The level of production continues to rise with rapid strides of 
output occurring in ship and aircraft industries. Wholesale prices edge up- 
ward in May following a period of mild downward fluctuations in the 
preceding month. Buying is sustained well above the records of a year ago. 


EW peaks were again reached in 

the level of war production dur- 
ing April and early May. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of production climbed to 205 in 
April from the March peak of 203. 
While durable goods production con- 
tinued upwards, there is now clear in- 
dication that production of non-durable 
goods is at least levelling off. The 
record non-durable levels of last Fall 
have been barely sustained in recent 
months. 

Important 4n the rise of the produc- 
tion index were the aircraft and ship- 
ping industries which improved on 
March records. In March delivery of 
Liberty ships exceeded 100 a month 
for the first time; airplane output was 
at a new high of 6,200 planes; total 
munitions production was reported to 
be 165 per cent higher than March 1942; 
chemical production hit 216 compared 
with 213 in February and 166 in March 
1942. 

The consistent rise in the level of 
war production in recent months is par- 
ticularly impressive when considered 
in the light of numerable production 
shifts required by changing conditions 
on the war fronts. Design changes 
have been effected in tanks, planes, and 
munitions. Cancellations of contracts 
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for some types of automotive and ord- 
nance equipment where stock piles 
have been estimated to be sufficient 
have necessitated altering production 
schedules. More recent moves to limit 
further construction and expansion of 
machine tool output will result in fur- 
ther readjustments of labor and ma- 
terials. 


Savings from Simplification 


Some boost in production totals may 
result from the development of wider 
application of the simplification-stand- 
ardization program. Perceptible in- 
creases in production have been re- 
ported as the number of models and 
designs has been reduced thus allowing 
easier inventory control and reduced 
labor costs. The simplifications of 
types of weaves, for instance, are ex- 
pected to increase cotton textile pro- 
duction 220,000,000 yards annually 
(WPB). Savings of scarce materials 
resulting from simplification during 
1942 are estimated at 1'4 million tons 
of metal, 180 million yards of cloth, 
450 million board feet of lumber. 

Shortages of materials and man- 
power were reflected in the 3 per cent 
decline of March shipments of both 
durable and non-durable manufac- 
turers. While aggregate sales increased, 


the daily average sale of shipments fell 
from the February peak. On the other 
hand business inventories remained 
practically unchanged during March 
in contrast to marked declines in Jan- 
uary and February. Retail and whole- 
sale inventories 11 and 17 per cent lower 
than year ago levels stayed the same as 
in February, despite a usual seasonal 
rise at this time (U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce). 

March exports of $931,000,000—in- 
cluding lend-lease—increased 33 per 
cent over the February total and reach- 
ed the highest monthly total in history. 
Lend-lease aid comprised approximate- 
ly 70 per cent of these shipments. Total 
imports for the first quarter of the year 
held up well compared with those of 
the past five years in spite of complete 
disruption in certain lines. 

In the transportation field marked 
increases over previous records have 
accompanied the rise in production. 
Freight cars have been laden more 
heavily and were hauled greater dis- 
tances each week. After Pearl Harbor 
average service per car (utilization of 
available car capacity) rose from 49 per 
cent to 87 per cent in December 1942 
(Railway Age). Air freight increased 
8c per cent in the first quarter of this 
year over last year. Passenger trans- 


portation in the correspc 
was 52 per cent higher. 

The civilian labor fo 
slightly in March for the 1 
November 1942. The ri: 
to a seasonal increase it 
employment. A loss of 
evenly between male and 
ers, occurred in non-agi 
ployment. 


Flow of Labor to Du 


In March employment 
increase in the heavy go 
while in non-durable lin 
from the peak reached I. 
petsisted. The index for | 
employment stood at a le\ 
higher than March 194: 
non-durable goods the gai 
to 3 per cent. Employme 
increased consistently in i 
all types of machinery, aut 
ferrous metals, andchemic 





Income Paymentsto Ind 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-19398= 100; U. S. 











1940 1941 1942 
January 110.4 121.3 155.5 
February 110.7 123-5 157-4 
March 110.4 135-4 159-3 
April 110.8 123.2 163.3 
May 112.4 133-7 ! 
June 112.5 138.9 5 
July 113.1 140. 172.6 
August 114.1 iff 176.0 
September 115.6 44-4 177-9 
October 146.3 182.8 
November 117-7 1475 189.4 
December 120.6 153.9 193-7 


Cost of Living 


Indexg 1935-1939 = 100g U. S. Brean of Labos 











1940 194! 1942 
January 1008 112.0 
February 1008 112.9 
March 99.8 101.2 114.3 
April 102.2 115.1 
May 1029 116.0 
June 100.5 1046 : 
July 195A” 116.9 
August eT 106.2 117.4 
September 100.4 108.1 117.8 
October 100.2 109.3 119.0 
November 100.1 110.2 119.8 
December 100.7 110.5 120.4 








ail Sales 
yis-ry sy == too, U S. Dept. of Com 
194! 1942 1943 
130.3 149-7 158.2 
136.6 1443 709 
135-5 142.8 159-5 
137 14! 160.0° 
5 5 

139.0 140.5 

144-7 146.2 

153.8 151.5 

139.8 146.1 

133-9 150.0 

142.0 155.0 

138.3 144-4 











; Inventories 


J.$. Department of Commerce 


yt 1942 ro} 
49 2 28. 
21.64 7 — 
22.14 28.32 amt 
2. 28.82 

ff 29.15 

16 29.37 
23.99 29.23 
4-44 29.10 
125.06 29.03, 
24.92 28.84 
26.72 28.84 
27.08 28.34 
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dex for durable goods 
lat a level 27 per cent 
ch 1942 whereas in 
sthe gain was limited 
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ily in iron and steel, 
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they have declined 4 per cent in the 
stone, clay, and glass industries, 6 per 
cent in apparel, and 10 per cent in 
leather and leather products. 

Similarly factory payrolls in durable 
goods industries have increased faster 
than in the non-durable industries. 
March payrolls in durable goods were 
52 per cent higher than those of the 
preceding year; for non-durables, 23 
per cent higher. The monthly increases 
in both February and March of this 
year was more nearly equal, approxi- 
mating 2 per cent in non-durable goods, 
slightly more than this in durable goods 
(USBLS). 

Incomes of farm operators increased 
even more than did payrolls of manu- 
facturers of heavy goods. In March of 
this year total farm income was 55 per 
cent higher than a year ago and in- 
creased 16 per cent from February 1943 
to March. In striking contrast pay- 
ments of dividends and interest showed 
but minor increases over last year levels. 

Retail sales in the first half of May 
were off from an all-time sales peak 
reached in April which included the 
heavy Easter buying. The decline was 
less than was anticipated. 

Among retail developments of recent 
months are the introductions into de- 
fense plants of branches of large depart- 
ment stores as a convenience to war 
workers and the establishment of trad- 
ing posts where merchants may swap 
stocks to bolster depleted items. 

Wholesale commodity prices turned 
upward in the first week of May fol- 
lowing mild fractional declines in 
April. On May 15 the all-over index 
had increased to 103.8, the highest since 
early in 1925. Food prices continued 
to rise, however, throughout the period 
with greatest gains occurring in fresh 


fruits. Threats of ceilings halted the 
rise in cotton and livestock, which 
reached peaks in early April. Hog 
prices touched the lowest levels of 
the year. While farm products have 
increased slightly more than 20 per 
cent above a year ago, prices of all 
commodities other than farm products 
have increased less than 2 per cent 
(USBLS). 


Farm Values Rising 


Increased farm real estate values have 
followed price increases of farm prod- 
ucts. During the year ending March 
I, 1943, gains of 12 per cent were re- 
ported for the East South Central re- 
gion and of 10 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic, West North Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific regions. Increases in 
value in the New England States lag- 
ged well behind the country, approxi- 
mating only a 3 per cent gain (Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Annual 
Farm Real Estate Survey). Slightly 
more than half the number of sales re- 
corded in the past year have been to 
farmers, both owners and tenants, as 
increased incomes fostered the accumu- 
lations of sufficient funds to buy more 
land. Investors have constituted 38 per 
cent of the buyers and about 6 per cent 
were classified as “city people” whose 
reasons for purchase varied (National 
Association of Real Estate Boards). 

New peaks reached in industrial and 
railroad stock prices in May gave evi- 
dence of a somewhat stronger market 
than in recent months when low-priced 
utilities were so prominent. On May 
26 the Dow-Jones railroad average 
closed at a new wartime high for the 
year of 37.30; on May 29 the industrial 
stock average closed at 142.06 the high- 
est since early 1940. 


Heaviest tax payments in history 
forced a decrease in savings of indi- 
viduals from $12,700,000,000 in the final 
quarter of 1942 to $11,800,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1943. Individual sav- 
ings in cash and deposits fell 11 per cent 
from the high point reached in the 
fourth quarter of 1942 while purchases 
of United States Savings Bonds in- 
creased 13 per cent (SEC). No figures 
are available as yet of the increase in 
war bond savings in proportion to total 
savings of individuals, because of pur- 
chases during the second War Loan 
Drive. Treasury estimates for the first 
four months of the year indicate that 
investments in Government securities, 
after payments for life insurance, reduc- 
tion of debt and increase in savings 
bank deposits, outstripped the 55 per 
cent goal set for the period. This com- 
pares favorably with the 47 per cent in- 
vested in war bonds in the last six 
months of 1942 (FRB). 

The weekly increases of money in 
circulation throughout April have con- 
tinued in May. On May 26 the total 
amount in circulation reached a new 
peak of $16,902,000,000, almost double 
the total two years earlier. As the re- 
sult of the recently enacted exemption 
of Treasury War Loan deposit accounts 
from reserve requirements, recent heavy 
movements of funds from Government 
to private accounts reduced excess re- 
serves $90,000,000 in the third week of 
May to $1,640,000,000. Required re- 
serve balances increased $77,000,000. 
Demand deposits also rose markedly. 

In New York City, loans to brokers 
and dealers in securities declined 
$68,000,000 to $1,020,000,000. Of this 
total $584,000,000 represented advances 
for Government securities, $204,000,000 


lower than the preceding week (FRB). 
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Living 

Berean of Labor Statistics 
1942 1943 
112.0 120.6 
112.9 120.9 
114.3 122.8 
115.1 123.9° 
116.0 — 


4 116.9 
507-4 
117.8 
119.0 
119.8 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U. S$. Burean of Labor Statistics 

















1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 79-4 80.8 96.0 101.8° 
February 78.7 80.6 96.7 102.5 
March 73.4 81.5 97-6 103.4 
April 78.6 83.2 98.7 Lge 103.8" 
May 78.4 84.9 
June 775 87. 98.6 
July 77-7 ‘ 98.7 
August eon 90.3 99.2 
September 73.0 ors 99-6 
October 78.7 92-4 100.0 
November 79.6 92.5 100.2 
December 80.0 93-6 101.0 

Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 
1940 194! 1942 1943 

January 147-60 130.17 ptt 121.52 
February 147.29 121.68 107.28 127.40 
March 7-13 122.52 101.62 131.22 
April 18.91 119.10 97-79 134-13 
May 1p. 116, 98.42 
June 11946 AN 103-75 
July 122.23 127.57 106.94 
August 125.32 126.67 06, 
September 131.46 127.35 109-37 
October 132.39 121.18 113.51 
November 133-90 116.91 115.38 
December 130.45 110.67 117.16 

















* Approximation; figure from quoted source pot available, 
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TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


1. New Encianp REcIon 


MAR., 108.1 FEB., 121.2 MAR. 1942, 103.1 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 100.2; FEBRUARY, 102.5 

Sharp decline in barometer in month; gain over a year 
ago continues smaller than country increase. Aprit—Bos- 
ton and Portland wholesale trade 10% above a year ago. 
New England farm income in February 45% above 1942. 
New England supplying 23% of textile and clothing for the 
armed forces. Industrial payrolls showed best gains in Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, Lowell, Pittsfield, Springfield, and Worcester, 
Collections steady to better than 1942. May—Boston depart- 
ment store sales 9% above a year ago. Tourist trade hard 
hit for second consecutive season. Bank clearings 19% above 
1942 in Bangor, Worcester 11%, Hartford 13%. 


2. New York City ReEcIon * 


Aprit—Retail trade activity attained new high levels, run- 
ning well ahead of last year. Industrial payrolls rose 29% 
over 1942; greatest employment gains reported by furriers 
while rest of apparel industry registered seasonal declines. 
Wholesale dealers continue to report losses in payrolls and 
staff compared with last year, 2 and 9% respectively. New 
York City hotel business booming despite material and man- 
power shortages, 30% above 1942. Collections continue 
running better than a year ago in all lines. May—New York 
City department store sales 7% ahead of 1942. Small plants 
producing navy goods increase war production capacity in 


area. * Barometer figures not available. 
3. ALBANY AND Syracuse REGION 
AR., 133.9 FEB., 135.7 MAR. 1942, 128.8 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 128.9; FEBRUARY, 131.8 
Barometer decreased slightly in month, yearly gain con- 
tinues one of lowest in country. Aprit—Albany wholesale 
trade 33% below a year ago, Syracuse up 25%. Egg pro- 
duction 8% ahead of 1942. Industrial payrolls considerably 
above a year ago in all areas, Syracuse leading with 56%, 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy up 38, Utica—-Poughkeepsie—Bing- 


hamton 18 to 29%. Collections better than 1942. May— 
Syracuse department store sales 79% above 1942. Glovers- 


ville reports no seasonal decline in leather glove business. 
While fish run in Hudson best in years, catch will be one- 
third off because of labor shortages. 


4. Burrato Recion 


122.2 FEB., 131.6 MAR. 1942, 112.9 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 117.:; FEBRUARY, 122.9 

3arometer declined somewhat in month, increase for year 
less favorable than the country as a whole. Aprit—Buffalo 
wholesale trade 15% above a year ago, Rochester up 5%. 
Farm income running about 20% above last year. Buffalo 
industrial employment registered large increase of 40%, 
oe a up 27%; payrolls continue to rise, Buffalo up 

%, Rochester up 28%. Collections better than a year ago. 
aden wna department store sales up 4% compared 
with 1942, Buffalo up 13%. Steel mills operated at peak 
levels; Buffalo steel rate at 105% of capacity. Flour pro- 
duction 5% below 1942 early in month. 


MAR., 


5. NorrHern New Jersey Recion 


MAR., 114.6 FEB., II9.9 MAR. 1942, 109.9 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 111.4; FEBRUARY, 113.8 
Barometer decline for month above country average, while 


yearly gain below increase for country. Aprit—Newark 
wholesale trade 9% above a year ago, up 6% in month. 
Building permit value decreased 17%, 6 from 1942. Industrial 
employment in Newark up about 8° 6, Paterson up 10%, 
Elizabeth up 4%, Jersey City off slightly. Collections better 
than 1942. May—Newark department store sales even with 
a year ago in first week of the month. War plants booming, 
with labor supplies in this area becoming more acute. Labor 
difficulties tie up production in some Jersey City and Pater- 
son plants. 


6. PumapELpHIA REGION 


MAR., 114.5 FEB., 123.9 MAR. 1942, 109.2 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 111.9; FEBRUARY, 113.0 
Barometer decline in month slightly above country drop; 
increase for year less favorable th~ » country average. APRIL 
—Philadelphia wholesale trade 5% below a year ago. Penn- 
sylvania farm income in February 1% below 1942, Delaware 
up 29%. Total manufacturing output about 24% ahead of 
1942; durable goods up aitmost 50%. Industrial employ- 
ment and payrolls showed best gains in Wilmington, Wil- 
liamsport, Philadelphia, Lancaster. Collections generally bet- 
ter than 1942. May—Philadelphia department store sales 
4% above 1942. Munitions, metal, and rubber plants ex- 
sailing in Trenton area. New plants spur Scranton 

employment. 
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7. PirrssurcH REGION 


MAR., 124.2 FEB., 133.8 MAR. 1942, 124.3 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 113.5; FEBRUARY, 108.5 
Barometer decline in month slightly less than country 
drop. Aprit—Wholesale trade in Pittsburgh even with a 
year ago, Erie up 10%, Charleston up 25%. Steel mills 
operated at capacity; payrolls about 22% above 1942 in Pitts- 
burgh, Erie up 10%, West Virginia up slightly, employment 


in Pittsburgh 8°%% above a year ago, Erie up 6%. Collec- 
tions steady to better than 1942. May—Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store sales decreased 5% from last year. Despite 


sporadic walkouts, coal output maintained at a comparatively 
high rate, Pittsburgh steel industry at 102% of theoretical 
capacity, Youngstown at 94%. 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 


138.9 FEB., 170.2 MAR. 1942, 131.2 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 137.5; FEBRUARY, 153.3 

Barometer decline substantially below average; year-to-year 
gain below country-wide average. Aprit—Cleveland whole- 
sale trade increased 5°% over a year ago, Akron up 12%, 
Toledo up 25%. Wheat production off about 25% from 
1942. Industrial payrolls in Akron about 75% above 1942, 
Canton up 25%, Cleveland up 40%, Toledo up 35%. Col- 
lections steady to better than a year ago. May—Cleveland 
department store sales 12% above last year, Toledo up 10%, 
Akron up 21%. Cleveland steel rate at 96% of theoretical 
capacity. New plants in Cleveland and Toledo boost em- 
ployment and payrolls. 


MAR., 


g. CrncINNATI AND CoLuMBus REGION 
136.4 FEB., 171.5 MAR. 1942, 129.6 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 140.5; FEBRUARY, 152.6 

Barometer decline for the month one of largest in the 
country; year-to-year increase below average. Aprit—Cin- 
cinnati wholesale trade 35°% above a year ago, Columbus off 
12%. Farm income in this area in February 26% above last 
year. Bad weather deterred Spring planting. Some inroad 
made on machine tool backlogs. Industrial employment in 
Columbus 20% above 1942, Dayton up 25%, Cincinnati up 
36%; payrolls continue to mount. Collections better than 
1942. May—Cincinnati department store sales even with 
last year, Columbus up 21%. Cincinnati steel rate at 91% 
of theoretical capacity. 


MAR., 


0. INDIANAPOLIS AND LoulIsvILLE REGION 


174.1 FEB., 173.7 MAR. 1942, 146.4 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 175.2; FEBRUARY, 

Substantial improvement in barometer in month; yearly 
gain well over country-wide average. Aprit—Wholesale 
trade in Indianapolis 7% below a year ago, Louisville off 
10%. Rye crop below normal compared with last year. 
February farm income in Indiana 24% above 1942. Indus- 
trial employment continues high pes Evansville almost triple 
last year, Indianapolis up about 22%, Fort Wayne up 8%, 
Louisville up 15%. Collections ober to better than 1942. 
May—Department store sales in Indianapolis 26% above a 
year ago, Louisville up 22 Kentucky burley tobacco crop 
boosted by increased acreage grant. 


MAR., 


161.0 


1. Cutcaco REGION 


124.0 FEB., 138.7 MAR. 1942, 113.7 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 121.0; FEBRUARY, 131.4 

Barometer shows substantial drop in month, increase be- 
low country in same month last year. Aprit—Chicago 
wholesale trade 109% above a year ago. Farm income in 
February up 35% over last year. Winter grains held up 
somewhat by low temperatures. Industrial employment in 
Chicago up about 11% over last year, Peoria up 3°4, South 
Bend up 25%, Gary off 10%. Collections erage: better 
than 1942. May—Chicago department store sales 7°% above 
a year ago. Chicago steel rate at 98% of heiacticel capacity. 
Job shifts and dislocations having some effect on war plants 
in this region. 


MAR., 


12. Detroir ReGion 
159.8 FEB., 178.9 MAR. 1942, 129.3 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 155.1; FEBRUARY, 169.9 
Barometer decreased below country in month; yearly in- 
crease continues considerably higher than country. APRIL— 
Wholesale trade in Detroit increased 10% over a year ago, 
Grand Rapids up 2%. Michigan farm income in February 
24% over last year. Factory payrolls increased in month; 
employment in Detroit 50% above a year ago, Grand Rapids 
off slightly. Collections generally better than last year. 
May—Department store sales in Detroit 2% above a year 
ago. Retail trade continues to run better than a year ago in 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Saginaw. Detroit steel remains at 
106% of capacity. 


MAR., 


U. S. aNp REGIONAL 
Seasonally adjusted; 1928-1932==100; compiled 


REGION 


New England....... 
New York City...... 
Albany, Syracuse.... 
Buffalo, Rochester. . . 
Northern New Jersey. 
Philadelphia ........ 
Ce) ee 
ee re 
. Cincinnati, Columbus. 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 
11. Chicago 
12. Detroit 
13. Milwaukee ......... 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul. 


SIAN EY Yn 


© 


THE BAROMETERS 


Change Change 

Mar. from from 
1943 Mar., 42 Feb., '43 

%o vi 
135-7 +11.6 — 7.9 
108.1 + 4.8 —10.8 
+  g + 
133.9 + 4.0 — 1.3 
122.2 + 82 — 7.1 
114.6 + 4.3 — 4.4 
114.5 + 4.9 — 7.6 
124.2 0.0 — 7.2 
138.9 + 5.9 
136.4 + 5.2 —20.5 
174.1 +18.9 + 0.2 
124.0 + 9.1 —10.6 
159.8 +23.6 —10.7 
167.1 +13. — 0.3 
137.6 +12.1 — 9.0 


The barometers are composite indexes of trade 
activity compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director 
of Research, McCann-Ericson, Inc.; the monthly 
average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 
100. In each paragraph the indexes on the first line 
are adjusted for seasonal variation; the unadjusted 


figures are shown on the second line. 


References 


in the paragraphs are to the adjusted indexes. A 
map showing the relative changes in trade by re- 
gions as indicated by the barometers is on the pre- 


ceding page. 


Indexes may be obtained in advance 


of their publication in Dun’s Review by special 
arrangement with the editor. 


THE SUMMARIES 


The material in the paragraph summaries covers 


the month of April and 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


DOE cciviccavnns + 5 +23 
Boston 
Brockton ....ccccccees 
Burlington ....0 sccces +10 
Fall River 
Hartford .... 

Holyoke ..... 

Lowell ...ccces we 

BWOR facie ctcemaaeusey + 
Manchester ...... +2+ 
New Bedford..... +11 +25 
New Haven...... +15 +26 
Portland ....00e0c. + 
Providence ...... 
Springfield .. 

Waterbury 
Worcester 





2. NEW mere 3g 


Bridgeport ......- 
New York City.. 








REMI oss ca ccee vee +10 
*Department stores only. 
3. ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 
CO ee +1+6 
Binghamton ..... +7 +28 
Poughkeepsie ......... +19 
Syracuse ........+10 +10 
RIOR Was es- a coman +6+19 
4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 
+15 +34 
+ 7 +30 
FIN 6 50 vecuwns +32 
Rochester ........ + 8 +36 
5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
ONGETNR 5 ccdiccvecks +11 
oe ee +14 
rer +10 +-50 
PRIMES o vcccsscens cece oo 
6. PHILADELPHIA 
Allentown ....... + 1 +20 
PN 5 vo andaenease —1 
GCOMMIND? 6s ndecadesiceu +31 
CIE ccccceve codecs +33 
Harrisburg ...... + 8 +34 
CNN os cc dndaecdus +21 
Johnstown 
LARGER occcsnes 
ee BOL ee eee 
Norristown .. 
Philadelphia ..... 
Reading ......... + 6 +67 
Scranton .......-. 
‘epee. +5412 
Wilkes-Barre ......-. 0 +31 


the first week of May. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Williamsport ....+ 2 +38 
Wilmington ..... + 8 +46 
BOE: cin ndinsess + 6 +26 








Franklin .... 
Greensburg .. 
Homestead .. 
Huntington . oe 
Onl CP ...c0 cececceses 
Pittsburgh . 
Sharon ...eceee 
WasTeR ..0 sec 
Wheeling + 
Youngstown ..... + 5 +28 


ND. oat eaeiies +14 +61 
COU cincevnas +1 +441 
Cleveland ....... +10 +27 
HSMM 6 cov snes bees +25 
Lima .. «e+ 1 423 
LUNE so ucenedanencces +2 
TOMOD: sexcuseves +35 +35 


9. CINCINNATI 
AND COLUMBUS 


Cincinnati ....... +10 +38 
Columbus ....... +20 +49 
DUE crac ctccenneces +39 
Fo” reer etree +36 
Middletown .......... +21 
SpringGed: 6:0 vciecvccee +40 
Steubenville .......... +28 
TINTS. oo a cencoces +28 


10. INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


Evansville ...... +55 +103 
Fort Wayne...... +22 +28 
Indianapolis ..... +15 +28 
Louisville ....... + 8 +23 
Owensboro .........-+. 2 
Terre Haute...... +10 +30 


11. CHICAGO 





AIEEE, in ctsvvecacnns +10 
Bloomington ......... 
Champaign-Urbana ....-++ 
CHADD SB occicsses +10 +38 
PIIVEINE so 6:vnscvcvsnds +22 
DE én sacs cxccunas +20 
Wises. 2 cas be 
NN A catevis cease onae +10 
COED ooo sevonses +25 
PD: wee cecukctcnres 22 
DONNIE 6 co wdvicens +11 +14 
Rockford ........ + 8 +34 
Scuth Bend......+10 — 1 
Springfield ...... "To +18 


o> 6) OA kb RD be be cee Ge be 





spe 


12. 
Adr 
Batt 
Bay 
Det: 
Flin 
Gra 
Jack 
Kala 
Lan: 
Sagi 


13. 

Gree 
Man: 
Milw 
Oshk 
Sheb 


14, 
AN! 


Aber: 
Billir 
Bism: 
Butte 
Dicki 
Dului 
Eau ( 
Fargo 
Granc 
Great 
Helen 
Tron 
James 
La Cr 
Mank. 
Marat 
Minne 
Minot 
Red V 
Roche 
St. Cl 
St. Pai 
Sioux 
So. St 
Superi 
Winon 


15. I 
NEBI 
Cedar 
Clintor 
Daven; 
Des Mc 
Dubux 1 
Fremor 
Lincolt 
ason 
) Muscat 
aha 
Sioux | 
Water|c 


i 16, S’ 
i Fast St. 


9 Springs 








) 





TRADE BAROMETER 
for Dun’s Review by Dr. L. D. H. Weld 


REGION 


15. Iowa, Nebraska. 

Tg aS oO” re 
a7. Kansas Gity..... 3... - 
18. Maryland, Virginia. . . 


19. North, South Carolina 


20. Atlanta, Birmingham. 
21. Florida 
22. Memphis 
23. New Orleans........ 
24. Texas 

25. Denver 
a6. Salt Lake City... ....:. 
27. Portland, Seattle... .. 
28.San Francisco....... 
g.Los Angeles........ 


nN 


Change Change 

Mar. from from 
1943 + Mar., '42 Feb., '43 

to %o 

142.6 +26.6 —11.2 
116.0 + 2.7 —12.9 
145.7 +18.6 —14.4 
162.4 + 5.1 —17.1 
176.8 + 9.9 —10.4 
186.6 +12.3 —15.8 
191.7 +27.9 — 6.9 
175.5 +10.1 — 9.6 
150.1 + 8.8 — 3.2 
189.1 +26.2 —11.6 
167.2 +262 — 7.8 
172.0 +34.4 — 6.6 
175.0 +28.2 —13.1 
138.9 +24.5 —13.5 
131.2 +17.2 — 9.1 
+Unavailable. 


The estimates of trade changes and other reports 
in the: paragraphs are based upon opinions and 
comments of business men in various lines of trade, 
gathered and weighed by local Dun & BRADSTREET 


offices. Department store 


sales figures are from the 


Federal Reserve Board; payroll and employment 
figures are from State Labor Departments and the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


cITy LIST 


How trade activity in April compared with that 
of a year ago is indicated generally for 292 cities 


throughout the country by 


these two sets of figures: 


spot estimates of retail sales (on the left) from local 
Dun & BrapstreeT offices; check transactions (on 
the right) from bank debits published by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board. 


The 


figures shown are per- 


centage increases or decreases in April over the 


same month last year. 






12. DETROIT 

pNP ror crore +49 
Battle Creek.......000. +43 
a ee +19 
SU Wake costs +20 +59 
MME dot ccracebexs seks +50 
Grand Rapids....+ 6 +28 
SN adele asa akon ns - 


Kalamazoo ... 
Lansing .... 
Saginaw 





13. MILWAUKEE 
Green Bay........ +20 +10 
MRBIOWOE (6.60.06 cctee +62 
Milwaukee .... ..+/5 +67 
_ | ON RSS eee +29 
Sheboygan ..cccccccess +11 
14. MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 
NOEs ocidciese sare +35 
OS rere +10 +57 
DUEL svesccesseonn +4 
MG cececencwees +10 +24 
MMINEON. . sccicccvcsece +24 
MURS oss. ciesn ees +15 +32 
SW CUP cso acoxens +36 
OND cilvencrowaies + 2 +22 
Grand Forks.......... +45 
Great Falls....... +30 +79 
MERE coos vce scevislces +49 
MONWORE 5k cs veces 4-112 
Jamestown ........... +10 
La Crosse........ +30 +35 
ETc ainistucescdd« +21 
ee ee +169 
Minneapolis ..... +17 +48 
BE Saal ges: arp mney +17 
Be WR isiicccecewcs +35 
ee rere +21 
| eS, ee +9 
a eee +12 +40 
Sioux Falls....... +20 +34 
. Se +10 
OE ea +59 
MONE «Guin a5: dx ceibe x +13 


15. IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA 


Cedar Rapids..... +7417 
33 


Clinton 





Pre ree 

BAG oh wy cicin c's +20 +57 

Sioux City....... +25 +34 

SP ea —4 

. ST. LOUIS 

. Sti RAs secs esee +14 

giecy Se ee +2 qa 

PEOUIBs 60.66.0206 15 +29 
Sedalia pint Seek * we 

} Springfield ...... +20 +25 


17. KANSAS CITY 






RRR hs at veccane +41 
Bartlesville: ...5 ccccves +14 
PIE oor iciexk mance +57 
MN Acacesinescne see +41 
NE hv ki xccrkeusses +22 
FRAICHINGON. 6.506.604 000 +65 
Independence . «+ +42 
eee «+24 
Kansas City......+35 +54 
LOUIE ci ccsccsccwe +113 
GID on 08.0 aekwes + 8 
Oklahoma City. ..+-45 +33 
OCRRGOIBEE 66 vscivescives +30 
gi rer +31 
a eee +20 +30 
AMEE ose costes canes +104 
RU sevens cones +24 +97 
Pe caccunsa ke +20 +39 
WHE Siccscene +40 +77 
18. MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA 
Baltimore ....... + 7 +27 
|, ee + 5 
Cumberland .......... +2 
MINUEEE avéew: dive cae ce + 3 
Hagerstown .......... +4 
Lynchburg ...... +25 +2 
Newport News........ +36 
NOI: fciscesce +10 421 
Portsmouth ........... +43 
Richmond ....... + 4421 
en WCCO TE +12 — 1 
Washington ..... +15 +5 


19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 6 ices cveee 0 +13 
Charleston ...... +15 +29 
Charlotte ........ +8+2 
Columbia ....... +20 +27 
eer ere ee +46 
Greensboro ...... + 9 +33 
Greenville ....... +20 +22 
ee +10 —12 
Spartanburg .......00 +25 
Wilmington ..... +10 +53 
Winston-Salem ...-++ 4 +36 
20. ATLANTA AND 
BIRMINGHAM 

pt ee Pe rere 0 
ee Pe ee +30 +15 
MI. 6 oes o's +14 —17 


Birmingham ..... 
Brunswick ... 
Chattanooga 
Columbus ....... 
Dothan 
Elberton 
Knoxville 
Macon . 
BEES cineca évene + 
Montgomery .... 
Nashville 
Se eee +5 
Savannah ....000- +15 +67 
Valdosta —17 
(Continued on next page) 





BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


13. MitwauKEE REGION 
MAR., 167.1 FEB., 167.6 MAR. 1942, 147.8 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 160.8; FEBRUARY, 155.0 

Barometer decline for month substantially above coun- 
try’s drop; gain over last year slightly above country aver- 
age. Aprit—Milwaukee wholesale trade 15% above a year 
ago. Egg production 9% above last year, accounting for a 
large part of the increase in farm income of 19%. Indus- 
trial payrolls and employment showed best gains in Eau 
Claire, Janesville, Manitowoc; losses in Rhinelander, Stevens 
Point, Watertown. Collections better than 1942. May— 
Milwaukee department store sales 159% above a year ago. 
Output in machinery and machine tool plants offsets cur- 
tailed paper mill production. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut ReEcIon 


MAR., 137.6 _ FEB., 151.2* = MAR. 1942, 122.8 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 134.5; FEBRUARY, 135.3 

Greater decline in barometer last month than country; 
year-to-year gain slightly above country-wide increase. 
Aprit—Wholesale trade in Duluth and Great Falls 10% 
above a year ago, Minneapolis off 10%. Returns from grains 
and potatoes boosted farm income higher than in any other 
region; Minnesota up 37% over 1942, North Dakota up 
75%, South Dakota up 67%. Industrial employment in 
Minneapolis about 72% above last year, St. Paul up 13%. 
Collections steady to better than 1942. May—Sioux Falls 
trade continues about at 1942 levels. New plants and army 
bases in St. Paul and Great Falls spur trade. * Revised. 


15. Iowa AnD Nesraska REGION 


MAR., 142.6 FEB., 160.5 MAR. 1942, 112.6 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 133.9; FEBRUARY, 143.1 

Barometer showed greater than average drop in month; 
for third month recorded larger yearly gain than country. 
Aprit—Wholesale trade in Sioux City up 10% over last 
year; Omaha up 25%. Farm income in February up 49% 
over 1942 in Iowa, Nebraska up 7394—showing one of 
largest farm marketing income gains. Pasturage outlook 
good; pig crop estimated heavier than 1942. Manufacturing 
employment up tremendously in Des Moines and Omaha. 
Collections generally better than last year. May—Depart- 
ment store sales increased 44°% in Nebraska over 1942. New 
war plant construction continues in area. 


16. St. Louis Recion 


MAR., 116.0 EB., 133.2 MAR. 1942, 113.0 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 122.7; FEBRUARY, 129.8 

Barometer monthly decrease greater than country average; 
year-to-year gain one of smallest recorded. Aprit—Whole- 
sale trade in St. Louis 10% over a year ago. Large increase 
in hog prices pushes Missouri farm income in February 37% 
over a year ago. About 40% of peach crop damaged by 
frost. St. Louis manufacturing employment about 18% over 
1942; up in Springfield and Decatur area, down in Quincy. 
Collections better than a year ago. May—St. Louis depart- 
ment store sales running 6% above last year. Steel opera- 
tions in St. Louis dropped from 107% to 101% of theoreti- 
cal capacity in early May. 


17. Kansas City Recion 


MAR., 145.7 FEB., 170.3 MAR. 1942, 122.8 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 141.3; FEBRUARY, 163.5 

Barometer loss in month one of largest; gain over last year 
continues well over country. Aprit—Wholesale trade in 
Kansas City 50% over last year; Oklahoma City up 20%. 
Farm income in February up 54% in Kansas; Oklahoma up 
47%. Sheep and lamb production at new high. Industrial 
employment about 45% over 1942 in Kansas City area; up 
slightly in Wichita, Emporia, Tulsa. Collections better than 
last year. May—Department store sales in Kansas City up 
27% over 1942. Crude oil production increased in Kansas 
20% over 1942; Oklahoma off 10%. Huge war plants 
under construction in Kansas City area. 


18. MarYLAND AND VircIniA REGION 
MAR., 162.4 FEB., 195.8 MAR. 1942, 154.5 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 158.2; FEBRUARY, 181.9 

Monthly barometer reading continued to run under coun- 
try average; year-to-year gain one of smallest recorded. 
Aprit—Wholesale trade in Baltimore up 7%, Norfolk up 
5%, Richmond up 3%. February farm income up 31% in 
Maryland; Virginia up 44%. Late frost severely damaged 
apple and peach crops in Virginia. Manufacturing employ- 
ment up about 31% in Baltimore; Richmond up 3%. Col- 
lections steady to better than last year. May—Baltimore 
department store sales up 12% over last year. War plants 
continue to record substantial gains; new industrial develop- 
ments in Baltimore area. 





19. NortH aNp SoutH Caro.ina REGION 
MAR., 176.8 FEB., 197.3 MAR. 1942, 160.9 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 170.7; FEBRUARY, 170.4 

Barometer monthly decline and year-to-year gain compare 
poorly with the country averages. ApRiIL—Wilmington’s 
wholesale trade up 15% over last year; Charleston up 10%; 
Winston-Salem up 5%. Farm income in February up 42% 
in North Carolina; South Carolina up 18% as marketing of 
livestock showed only small gains. War production activity 
swells payrolls; North Carolina manufacturing employment 
up 5 per cent over last year, South Carolina up 9%. Col- 
lections generally better than last year. May—Bank clear- 
ings in Charleston up 26% over last year. New plants begin 
operations in Anderson and Bear Creek. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM REGION 


MAR., 186.6 FEB., 221.5 MAR. 1942, 166.2 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 184.5; FEBRUARY, 202.5 

Monthly drop greater than country; yearly gain over coun- 
try average. Aprit—Wholesale trade in Atlanta 33% over 
last year, Nashville up 12%, Birmingham up 10%. Febru- 
ary farm income in Tennessee up 21% over last year; up 
40% in Alabama. Manufacturing employment up about 
14% over 1942 in Chattanooga, up 10% in Nashville, up 
slightly in Birmingham. Collections generally better than 
last year. May—Atlanta department store sales up 41% over 
1942, Nashville up 32%. Birmingham steel operations con- 
tinue at 100% of capacity. Further expansion of aircraft and 
shipbuilding activity adds to payrolls in area. 


21. Firoripa REGION 


MAR., IQI.7 FEB., 205.8 MAR. 1942, 149.9 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 222.2; FEBRUARY, 251.8 

Barometer decline in month and year-to-year gain con- 
tinues to compare very favorably with country. APRIL— 
Wholesale trade in Jacksonville up 5% over last year; Tampa 
up 8%. February farm income 55% over last year. Citrus 
fruit season good; vegetable produce failed to show same gain 
due to labor shortage. Peach and pear crops approximately 
30% under 1942. Industrial employment in Jacksonville 
about 73°% over last year, Tampa up 45%. Collections 
steady to better than last year. May—Miami department 
store sales 45°% over a year ago. Newly awarded war con- 
tracts swell activity in Jacksonville. 


22. Mempuis REGION 
MAR., 175.5 FEB., 194.1 MAR. 1942, 159.4 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 161.9; FEBRUARY, 177.4 

Barometer monthly decline and yearly increase compare 
less favorably with country-wide change. Aprit—Whole- 
sale trade in Memphis 20% over 1942. February farm in- 
come in Arkansas 25%. above last year. Cotton crop esti- 
mated 3% under 1942; hampered by labor shortage. Early 
spinach yield poor as planting largely destroyed by fungus. 
Industrial employment in Memphis approximately 40% over 
last year. Collections better than a year ago. May—-De- 
partment store sales in Memphis 5% over last year, slight 
increase in Little Rock. Flooding of Arkansas River brought 
serious injury to Winter wheat crop. 


23. New Oreans Recion 


MAR., 150.1 EB., 155.1 MAR. 1942, 137.9 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 141.1; FEBRUARY, 149.9 

Barometer decline in month less than country average; 
year-to-year increase short of country’s gain. Apri.—Whole- 
sale trade in New Orleans 25% above last year. February 
farm income in Louisiana 9% below 1942, Mississippi up 
9%. Louisiana payrolls estimated 34% higher than 1942; 
employment in New Orleans up 50%, heavy increases also 
in Natchitoches, Opelousas, New Iberia, Houma. Collections 
steady to better than 1942. May—Retail trade running well 
ahead of last year in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake 
Charles. Crude oil production in Coastal Louisiana up 13% 
over 1942, Mississippi down 35%. 


24. Texas REcIon 


MAR., 189.1 FEB., 213.8 MAR. 1942, 149.9 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 185.0; FEBRUARY, 202.3 

Barometer decrease for month greater than country’s 
change; yearly gain one of largest recorded. Aprit—Whole- 
sale trade in Dallas and San Antonio 20% over 1942; Fort 
Worth up 15%; Shreveport up 12%; Houston even. Febru- 
ary farm income up 52% over 1942—swelled by increased 
marketing of livestock. Industrial employment up tremen- 
dously in Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston; down slightly in 
E] Paso. Collections generally better than last year. May— 
Dallas department store sales 49% over last year. Crude 
oil production running approximately 40% over last year, 
Large new car contracts received in Houston. 
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BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


MAR., 167.2 


25. Denver REGION 


FEB., 181.3 


MAR. 1942, 132.5 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 154.2; FEBRUARY, 170.0 
Barometer monthly decline same as country average; year- 
to-year gain well over nation and one of largest recorded. 
Aprit—Denver wholesale trade 10% over last year. Farm 


40% in Washington, up 27% in Oregon. Lumber produc- 
tion improved in area; Government orders heavy. Industrial 
employment shows tremendous increases over 1942 in Port- 
land and Tacoma. Collections better than last year. May— 
Seattle department store sales up 33% over last year; Port- 
land up 27%, Walla Walla showed considerable increase. 
Expanding shipyards in area raise payrolls. 


income in February up about 55% in Colorado and New 
Mexico; down slightly in Wyoming as fewer meat animals 


marketed. Acreages of most crops increased, but moisture 
Industrial employment up 


insufficient for good oat crop. 


approximately 45% in Denver, payrolls expanding rapidly. 
Collections better than last year. 
sales in Denver 30% above last year. Wyoming oil produc- 


May—Department store 


tion running only slightly above last year. 


26. Satt Lake City REcIon 
FEB., 184.2 


MAR., 172.0 


MAR. 1942, 128.0 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 160.7; FEBRUARY, 160.0 
Monthly barometer drop less than the country average; 
increase from 1942 level largest recorded. Aprit—Whole- 
sale trade in Salt Lake City 10% below a year ago. 
income in February up 13% in Utah and Nevada. 


28. SAN Francisco REGION 


MAR., 138.9 FEB., 160.5 MAR. 1942, 111.6 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 140.1; FEBRUARY, 151.9 

Barometer well below last month; increase over same 
month of last year compares very favorably with country 
average. Aprit—Wholesale trade in San Francisco 17°% 
over a year ago. February farm income 41% over 1942. 
Fruit crop expectations below 1942; sharpest drop in apri- 
cots. Manufacturing payrolls up about 80% from 1942; 
employment up 50% in California; San Francisco up 75%. 
Collections steady to better than last year. May—San Fran- 
cisco department store sales 20% over 1942; Oakland up 
24%, large increases in Bakersfield, Stockton, Vallejo, Napa. 
Crude oil production up 18% over a year ago. 


Farm 
Indus- 


trial employment in Salt Lake City double last year’s figure, 


payrolls continue to expand rapidly in Las Vegas and Salt 
Lake City. Collections generally better than last year. May 
—Department store sales in Salt Lake City running 5% 
Plant for treatment of tungsten ore began 


under last year. 


operations in Salt Lake City. Construction down about 64% 
below 1942 in Boise; down 55% in Salt Lake City. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE REGION 
MAR. 1942, 136.5 


MAR., 175.0 


try average. 


UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 173.9; FEBRUARY, 173.7 
Barometer decline for month compared unfavorably with 
country; with increase over a year ago well above the coun- 
Aprit—Portland wholesale trade 35° 
Farm income in February up 


FEB., 201.3 


last year; Seattle up 12%. 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Wholesale Food Price Index 


The Index is the sum of the wholesale price 
per pound of 31 commodities in general use. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1943.. 
1942.. 
1941.. 
1940.. 
1939.. 
1937.. 
1933.. 
1929.. 
1919.. 


1943 1942 
25)... gat May 26 
BOs wie ae May 19 
ie 4.10 May 12 
Bixime cee May 5 
OF: 355 ga8 Apr. 28 
B64 4.09 Apr. 21 
ES: s:vi0 «KO Apr. 14 
6 . 4.10 Apr. 7 
30 . 4.10 Mar. 31 
eee Mar. 24 
565. .<3 929 Mar. 17 
ee 4.09 Mar. 10 
Space eT Mar. 3 
23 .. 4.06 Feb. 24 
| eae ey Feb. 17 
Q....- 405 Feb. 10 
2 . 4.04 Feb. 3 
a0; 4.03 Jan. 27 
19.. 4.03 Jan. 20 
es 4.03 Jan. 13.. 
5 4.04 Jan. 6 ; 
1942 1941 
20; « .cBgo2 Dec. 30 
re 4.02 Dec. 23.. 
<n Dec;:.26... 
8 . 3-97 Dec. 9.. 
Ricweag 3.96 Dec. 2 
So. 356 SOF Nov. 25 
is Seton 3.94 Nov. 18 
aa 3-94 Nov. 11 
HIGH LOW 
May 18. .$4.12 Jan. 12 
Dec. 22.. 4.02 Jan. 6 
Dec. 30.. 3.43 Jan. 7.. 
Dec. 10.. 2.49 June 18.. 
Sept. 19.. 2.46 Aug. 15.. 
Mar. 16.. 3.01 Dec. 28 
July 18.. 2.08 Jan. 31. 
Feb. 28.. 3.52 Dec. 12 
July 31.. 5.30 Feb. 13. 
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$3.68 
3.69 
3.68 
3.68 
3.68 
3.66 
3-65 
3.63 


. 3.60 
- 3-57 


3-57 


. 3-59 


3-57 
3-56 
3-55 


29. Los ANcELEs REGION 


MAR., 131.2 FEB., 144.3 MAR. 1942, III.9 
UNADJUSTED: MARCH, 134.0; FEBRUARY, 141.1 

Barometer decrease slightly more than average in month; 
gain over last year greater than country. Aprit—Whole- 
sale trade in Los Angeles down 5% under last year. Farm 
income in Arizona 13% over last year. Arizona wheat crop 
8% higher than 1942. Southern California peach crop down 
19% under 1942; citrus fruit crops decreased slightly. In- 
dustrial payrolls in Los Angeles up 70% over 19423 employ- 
ment up 47%. Collections better than last year. May— 
Los Angeles department store sales 249% above 1942. In- 
creased Arizona mining activity swells payrolls. Expansion 
of California steel plants increases employment. 


above 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 




















How trade activity in April compared with | 
of a year ago 1s indicated generally by the figures | 


below. The figures for percentage changes shown 
below are for: retail trade (left, in italic) and check 


transactions (right). 


21. FLORIDA 


Jacksonville ..... +30 +30 
MGS. éc6c ks cens 15 +20 
ere +35 
SHED 6s deaeswaa +30 +57 


22. MEMPHIS 


El DOsdos so s.0030<000 +45 
Post SOR: «60 conccieee +4 
GOCMVENE 5 oo ccicccnace +33 
Ror re +81 
Estee ROK. ..6<< +35 + 4 
Memphis ........ +20 +13 
Pere +24 
TOMERGDE. 0.0050 ise00a2 —45 


es eee +13 
eee 20 — 8 
DEE EINTE 5.6:6:05s. sieesase _ 
New Orleans..... +10 +22 
VitROS sis sacccsces +102 
24. TEXAS 

Abilene 2.002 scccccece +33 
Amarillo ......-. 15 
ROMS Fan bocevda +30 +91 
Beaumont .... .cccoves +79 
COPSIEERB ocsce ceccese +70 
PENS one beswaces +30 +33 
El Pas0. 00s scveee +35 +50 
Fort Worth...... +40 +66 
Galveston ....... +20 +28 
Houston ........ +30 +35 
EMUOOCE 605.0 cw +20 

POR ALINE sc.<x:s00ccen +37 
MONE. -ci.5 0 tnseesass +30 
San Antonio...... +45 +34 
GSRICVENOEE 00.0.0:5. 000008 +18 
Texarkana 2.0. occscecs +5 
TUCO voc scevcvecsnes +50 
THRE sc ovce sensacsoges +48 
TERED ie np etanne +75 -+57 


Wichita Falls.. ..+-24 +37 


25. DENVER 

Albuquerque .. ..+14 +42 
Casper 2.06.0 veveccece +29 
CREFEGNE cc sicscvccens +47 
Colorado Springs...... +6 
DGRCEE oa 5:0 v0.00 +13 +16 
Grand Junction........ +54 
PO cere ceccncssens +39 
26. SALT LAKE CITY 
BOM. sinccs ciedeemen ee +61 
Py Serre ect re +% 


Salt Lake City...+45 +43 


27. PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE 


ere ree +42 
BUSENE 20 .c ceccs cecce +39 
Everett ...cccccccevces +52 
Portland ......+- +40 +65 
Salem ..cccccccccccees 

SEMIS oncs Seccsie +15 +41 
Spokane ......0- +33 +53 
Tacoma ..,......+20 +61 
Walla Walla. c.cccccsse +38 
Yakima o..c0 cscccsees +40 
28. SAN FRANCISCO 
Bakersfield ......-+++- —5 
Berkeley .... .ccccsece +31 
PEOGRO <2 ccncces +12 +11 
Oakland ..<ccccreceses +86 
DORE dicccicsahacancneos +23 
Sacramento ...... +17 +52 
San Francisco.. ..+25 +43 
Sati JOSE... ccccee cece 

Stockton ...cceeceeees +39 
29. LOS ANGELES 

Long Beach.......-+-- +52 
Los Angeles..... sce +32 
Pasadena 2.000 cseccecs +2 
PROCS <cccvecee +7 +49 
Riverside ,....eeseeees +47 
San Bernardino........ +80 
San Diego... .... +29 +88 
Santa Barbara......--- +34 


Daily Wholesale Price Index 


(1930-1932 = 100) 


The Index is prepared from the spot closing 
prices of 30 basic commodities. 








More detailed figures appear in ‘“‘Dun’s Statistical Review.”’ Back figures available upon request. 
Building Permit Values—215 Cities 

Apr. 1943 Apr. 1942 Change Mar. 1943 ‘°% Change 
New England $7,869,748 $11,858,069 —33.6 $1,999,765 +293.5 
Middle Atlantic 7,089,562 19,543,377 —63.7 6,626,383 + 7.0 
South Atlantic . . 237755547 11,415,407 —75.7 3,889,784 — 28.6 
East Central 11,947,061 33,225,515 —64.0 6,850,409 + 74.4 
South Central 2,919,192 17,129,165 —83.0 5,576,599 — 47-7 
West Central 2,466,028 4,213,330 —41.5 1,735,881 -+ 42.1 
Mountain 2,327,502 2,659,788 —12.5 751,945 +209.5 
Pacific 12,409,612 17,434,420 —28.8 7,354,243 + 68.7 
Total U. S. $49,804,252 $117,479,071 —57.6 $34,785,009 + 43.2 
New York City $1,159,296 $5,604,948 —79.3 $1,645,510 — 29.5 
Outside N. Y. C. $48,644,956 $111,874,123 —56.5 $33,139,499 + 46.8 

Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 
(Thousands of Dollars) 

Apr. 1943 Apr. 1942 Change Mar. 1943 °% Change 
Boston 1,820,820 1,325,107 +37.4 1,617,889 +11.9 
Philadelphia 2,790,000 2,363,000 +18.1 2,843,000 — 1.9 
Buffalo 249,332 209,752 +18.9 264,397 — 5.7 
Pittsbugrh 1,076,876 845,818 -+27.3 1,090,417. — 1.2 
Cleveland , 910,163 742,908 +22.5 910,798 — o.1 
Cincinnati 459,705 382,518 +20.2 490,217. — 6.2 
Baltimore 653,681 476,476 +37.2 658,288 — 0.7 
Richmond 299,649 238,459 +25.7 307,186 — 2.5 
Atlanta 439,000 421,300 + 4.2 541,500 —18.9 
New Orleans 348,025 260,435 +33.6 374:777. — 7.1 
Chicago 2,012,910 1,738,170 +15.8 2,011,290 + ou: 
Detroit 1,470,090 944,428 +55.7 1,578,259 — 6.9 
St. Louis. . 722,563 560,736 +28.9 753,385 — 1.7 
Louisville 288,504 220,119 +31.1 300,926 — 4.1 
Minneapolis . 570,511 397,250 +43.6 580,187 — 1.7 
Kansas City. . 820,246 596,239 +37.6 862,612 — 4.9 
Omaha 313,853 199,272 +57.5 335,814 — 6.5 
On a 227,299 166,430 +36.6 230,550 — 1.4 
RRMNEER ots Ss ert 4535135 322,261 +40.6 458,546 — 1.2 
Houston . 377,965 296,435 +27.5 397,794 — 5.0 
San Francisco... . 1,042,775 838,329 +24.4 1,117,490 — 6.7 
Portland, Ore. 366,632 232,675 +57.6 346,532 + 5.8 
Seattle 402,205 291,119 +38.2 427,993 — 6.0 
Total 23 Cities... 18,115,939 14,069,236 +28.8 18,481,847 — 2.0 
New York 22,506,480 14,742,374 +52.7 20,862,898 + 7.9 
Total 24 Cities... 40,622,419 = 28,811,610 +41.0 39,344,745 + 3.2 
Daily Average 1,562,401 1,108,139 -+-41.0 1,457,213 + 7.2 


1943 y 
May Apr. Mar. Feb. 
ee 171.65 172.32 171.23 169.39 
= Te oe 172.40 171.83 169.37 
Bi 171.54 172.3 171.80 168.98 
Pe E00) Fics. 171.89 169.10 
$.. 171.85 172.25 171.80 169.11 
6.. 171.77. 171.89 171.94 169.17 
7. IAS 172009 Esse “Pees 
8.... 171.40 171.82 172.05 169.11 
sg ee, 171.24 172.01 168.73 
10.. 171.25 171.34 171.73 168.93 
11 7.03 fice. “17R52 160-37 
ics FREES 171.03 171.21 2 ae 
13.... 170.86 170.96 171.24 169.39 
lis: S904  AGtM T2652. ee 
15.... 170.70 171.00 170.89 169.29 
a se 171.11 171.15 169.86 
BG... S957 171.14 171.47 169.83 
re... oe. ne ee 171.39 169.96 
19 . ©97tae- 27148 171.60 169.98 
20..... 3784 I9RO2 A17152 - 290-14 
ee 2 a oi a Sy are 
23.55. EgRee 17056 i17t5s -? =. 
Bes SRS) CM. aes age 
24: ... 171.62 171.78 171.92 170.20 
26.2. | 59ES ot..... T7ROG. 190.24 
26.... 171.90 171.66 171.95 171.03 
Dy OM ee 171.60 171.81 171.30 
28... WR WII). TF ... | eee 
29.... S979OS 17196 191-94 
rn. See 171.64 171.82 
Bi. 3 Sie. 172.00 
+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
HIGH LOW 
1943.. 172.40 Apr. 2 166.61 Jan. 2 
1942.. 166.02 Dec. 30 151.54 Jan. 2 
1941.. 150.54 Dec. 12 123.03 Feb. 17 
1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19 
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FAILURE RATE 


LTHOUGH business failures con- 
A tinue to fall, the rate of decline is 
lessening considerably. Whereas the 
adjusted insolvency index was falling 
from five to six points a month in the 
latter part of 1942, the decline in re- 
cent months has amounted to only one 
or two points a month. The March 
halt in the downhill course of the in- 
dex proved to be of short duration, for 
in April the decline continued with a 

.3 point drop to a new low. 

Just a year ago the decline set in 
which has since been almost continuous 
although it did not gain much momen- 
tum until July. In these last 12 months 
the actual number of failures has 
dropped 61 per cent while the insol- 
vency index has fallen 59 per cent. The 
failure rate is off less than the actual 
number of failures because of the 
decline in the business population. 

Not since the turn of the century has 
the amount of financial losses through 
business failure been so small as it was 
in April. A drop in large failures re- 
duced the amount from March, but 
financial losses, like the number of 
failures, are greatly influenced by the 
amount of money being invested in 
new businesses. 


Summary: There was nothing par- 
ticularly outstanding in the April 
record. The decline from March 
amounted to about 8 per cent on a daily 
basis. In the Southern districts failures 
were practically at the vanishing point, 
but the average rate of decline pre- 
vailed in the Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco areas. Some 
increase was noted around Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis. 

Manufacturing, wholesale trade, and 
retail trade failures were off substan- 
tially, but construction and commercial 
service failures increased. Large fail- 
ures settled down again to 4 after a rise 
torr in March. A year ago there were 
8. Medium-to-small failures held up 
in number, not experiencing the decline 
of either the small or larger cases. 

Compared with a year ago, retail 

_ trade failures showed the most rapid 
| decline—69 per cent compared with 63 
per cent for wholesale trade and 58 per 
, cent for manufacturing. Construction 
and commercial service failures were 
| down but 17 and 26 per cent, respec- 
| tively, 


Manufacturing: The sharp rise 
which occurred in manufacturing fail- 
ures in March was not sustained in 


3 
¥ 


EBBS IN APRIL 


April and the general decline was re- 
sumed with a drop of 20 per cent. In 
only one line, paper and printing, did 
failures continue to rise. In most lines 
failures are now too few for month-to- 
month changes to have any great sig- 
nificance. However, one interesting 
feature has been noted. Failures of 
sizable machine shops have appeared 
lately in the record, some of them 
holders of Government contracts. In 
April there were 9 compared with a 
monthly average of 6 during 1942. 


Retail Trade: Retail trade failures 
were off 12 per cent in April, a drop 
more rapid than in either February or 
March, but less rapid than in late 1942. 
They were down in all lines except 
hardware; moderately so in food stores, 
restaurants, and apparel shops; very 
sharply in drug stores and furniture 
stores. Failures in the automotive 
group numbered only three, indicating 
apparently a pretty thorough weeding 
in the past, plus few new concerns. 

Retail failures were only about a 
third of their number a year ago and 
have dropped more than the average 
in food, general merchandise, apparel, 
furniture, and automotive lines; and 
less than the average in hardware stores, 
drug stores, and restaurants. 


Other Groups: Wholesale trade 
failures were off 26 per cent follow- 
ing two months of relatively little 
change. Construction failures have in 
general declined less than other types. 
Although they were falling in recent 
months, a substantial increase of 32 per 
cent in April raised the total to within 
17 per cent of the figure a year ago. 
Commercial service failures also rose in 
April and have been held within 26 per 
cent of last year’s level by sustained 
numbers of failures among laundries, 
cleaning and dyeing establishments, 
and undertakers. 

Canadian failures are also at their all- 
time low. Twenty-five were reported 
in April, most of them in the Province 
of Quebec, compared with 35 in March 
and 46 in April 1942. Liabilities 
amounted to $349,000 against $445,000 
last month and $484,000 a year ago. 


A Busingss Faiure, as defined for this 
record, occurs when a commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprise is involved in a court 
proceeding or a voluntary action which is 
likely to end in loss to creditors. Failures 
in this sense are but a small part of total 
discontinuances from business. 
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INDEX Sse 
Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 
oLLLILIL IIIT TT 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
April March April Per Cent 
1943 1943 1942 Change 

Dun’s INsoLveNcy INDEX * 

Unadjusted 2.22 ..4..... 21.4 23.2 52.3 —59 

Adjusted, seasonally. . 20.0 22.3 49.3 —59 
NuMBER OF FAILURES. ... 362 410 938 —61 
NuMBER BY SizE OF Desr 

Under $5,000......... 191 223 515 —63 

$5,000-$25,000 ....... 144 149 359 —6o0 

$25,000-$100,000 ..... 23 27 56 —59 

$100,000 and over..... II 8 —50 

(Liabilities in thousands) 

CurreENT LIABILITIES..... $3,523 $7,282 $9,282 —62 
ToraL LiaBILiTIES....... $3,718 $7,858 $10,175 —63 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistica, Review. 


Fartures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in 
thousands of dollars) 


MINING, MANUFACTURING...... 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous 
Food and Kindred Products... . 
Textile Mill Products, Apparel. . 
Lumber, Lumber Products... . . 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. . . . . 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 
Leather, Leather Products... ... 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. .... 
Iron and Steel, and Products. . . . 
Machinery 
Transportation Equipment... . . 
Miscellaneous . 


WHOLESALE TRADE. .......... 
Food and Farm Products. ..... . 
Apparel 
ERGGOGUE: «2c sae e send cais 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware. 
Chemicals and Drugs......... 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. ... 
Miscellaneous . 


py errr rere 
Food and Liquor............. 
General Merchandise......... . 
Apparel and Accessories....... 
Furniture, Home Furnishings. . . 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware. 
Automotive Group........... 
Eating and Drinking Places... . 
BRNO Occ siracstare a a.si0-95 06 
Miscellaneous ..............- 
CONSTRUCTION 
General Building Contractors. . . 
Building Sub-contractors....... 
Other Contractors. ........... 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Highway Transportation....... 
Miscellaneous Public Services. . . 
Hotels . 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing... . 
ee NS Ler 
Undertakers 
Other Personal Services........ 
Business and Repair Services... . 


-—Number—, 
April April 
1943 1942 
61 146 
2 4 
12 36 
10 29 
8 15 
II 18 
2 8 
si 5 
2 3 
a 4 
9 2 
+ 3 
5 19 
4 = 
6 26 
na I 
I ee 

2 7 

I 4 

2 I 
12 26 
195 624 
52 196 
6 22 
17 67 
7 33 
16 32 
3 66 
65 93 
9 59 
20 56 
i 
16 18 
38 45 
Py 2 
os 
7 12 

2 > 
4 I 

I 3 

6 7 
2 I 

3 5 
3 9 


-—Liabilities—, 











April April 
1943 1942 
1,105, 2,953 
22 48 
192 936 
150 316 
117 263 
169 429 
20 156 
+ 53 
50 98 
Fie 64 
289 58 
r< 204 
96 328 
211 1,132 
35 275 
4 
13 aa 
48 369 
2 59 
26 , 
87 418 
1,031 3,829 
188 837 
40 133 
130 452 
51 228 
67 251 
14 545 
362 606 
70 387 
109 390 
597 1,033 
278 599 
319 377 
57 
579 335 
310 132 
21 3 
36 5 
2 32 
140 58 
45 13 
15 29 
10 66 
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SO WUCH 


FOR 


SO LEPTLL 


PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |%to accounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LLBROWA 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 


100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 


100% New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 


100% New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’'S.FINE 


85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50% New Cotton Fibres 
* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 








HERE and THERE wm BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Mold Inhibitor—Record amounts 
of “Mycoban” mold and rope inhibitor 
will be used to combat the green 
growth that annually causes loss of 
millions of dollars worth of food. Two 
or three ounces per 100 loaves, added 
before baking, will delay the develop- 
ment for several days. The best sani- 
tary precautions, air-conditioning, and 
ultraviolet lamp treatment in modern 
bakeries cannot wholly eliminate mold, 
for it develops ir bread after baking. 
Three billion loaves will be thus pro- 
tected this year, du Pont specialists 
estimate. 


Comic Crusaders—“Absentee Al” 
and “Careless Charley” are reformed. 
Time was when Al, overcome by lazi- 
ness, stayed in bed occasionally, and 
Charley, a specie of wise guy, just did 
not think out the sometimes tragic 
consequences of his practical jokes. 
Now these characters are crusading 
against what they once were in scores 
of plants throughout the nation. 

Their creator, Morale Building and 
Absentee Reduction Service, a division 
of Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vander- 


BEAUTY SALON AT N. A. WOODWORTH CO. 





bilt Ave., New York City, publishers of 
Parents’ Magazine, reproduced them in 
color comic strips and offered them at 
cost to organizations warring on absen- 
teeism and accidents. They are the 
first of a series and are being sold by 
mail. 

Among those companies distributing 
them in their plants are: E. 1 du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Inc.; R. C. A. 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America; Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; 
The American Rolling Mill Co.; 
Johns-Manville Products Corp.; Parish 
Pressed Steel Co.; Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, Inc.; The Shelton 
Looms; The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc.; Hercules Powder Co.; The U. S. 
Axle Co., Inc., and Continental Mills, 
Inc. 


Work Incentive—To help reduce 
absenteeism among 3,000 women em- 
ployees the N. A. Woodworth Co., 
Ferndale, Mich., makers of 120 pre- 
cision aircraft engine parts, established 
beauty parlor and powder room facili- 
ties in the plant. Services are by ap- 
pointment before and after work hours, 
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for Cc M p 
ALLOTMENT RECORDS 


The record procedure for 
controlled materials, to com- 
ply with CMP regulations, is 
really simple with the Acme 
Visible System. 

Important information on 
this subject, briefed to save 
your time, together with illus- 
trations of proper forms, is 
contained in booklet #440. 





Speed is the message of the “production 
line.” Speed, speed and more speed is the 
constant objective—but always with the 
proper direction. . 

To show you where to save more time 
and attain more speed Acme has pre- 
pared four new, timely and informative 
booklets. Any one, or all of them, will be 
sent upon request. 















for PURCHASE ond 


IN 
RECORD ENTORY 







































for MANNING TABLES 
and REPLACEMENT 
VISUALIZATION 


Acme visible Flexoline listings 













et #417 contains help importantly in the order- 
lication” ly plan for withdrawing men 

and apP ple yp 
“ e Vist from industry into military 





service. Acme Systems Bulle- 
tin #1398 shows how to avoid 
interruption in production 
when hard-to-replace men are 
called to service. 











AVENUE @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Help for Investors 

Unusual indeed is the investor who can 
keep abreast of the fast-moving develop- 
ments which affect the securities he owns. 
To help investors make decisions — and 
even more important, to time them prop- 
erly —the nation-wide investment and 
brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has just issued the An- 
nual Edition of its Security and Industry 
Survey. 

Written in clear and simple style, 
packed with facts on every page, the 
Survey presents first a picture of the 
over-all economic situation as it affects 


AND — 


NDUSTRY |=.) 











Merritt Lyncn’s New SuRvEY 
The best of many fine ones 


business and security trends. Then fol- 
lows a discussion of 30 major indus- 
tries, with detailed facts and figures on 
the current condition and near-future 
prospects of the principal companies in 
each field. The real scope of the study 
may be gleaned from the following sec- 
tion headings: 
> Investment Policy 
> 30 Industry Appraisals — with Stock 
Selections 
p> Common Stock Selections — Classified 
as to purpose, arranged by price 
p> Fixed Income Securities — Bonds and 
Preferred Stocks 
> Preferred Stocks—with Dividend 
Accumulations 
p> Convertible Securities 
p> Pre-planned Portfolios for different 
objectives (four for $10,000; four for 
$100,000) 
> Generali Business Comment 

For comprehensiveness, significance 
and specific value to investors, this An- 
nual Edition of Security and Industry 
Survey is the best of many fine reports 
which have originated in Merrill Lynch’s 
Research Department. Every investor 
who is concerned* about his securities 
should have one; a copy will be mailed 
without cost or obligation on request to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane’s 
headquarters at 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N.Y. 


*i.e.—every investor. 














and to further encourage attendance the 
company established a series of prizes. 

Awards are based on unbroken rec- 
ords for six, eight, ten, and twelve-week 
periods with prizes increasing in dol- 
lar value accordingly. The credits can 
be exchanged for beauty treatments, 
cosmetics, and other services. The 
company is studying plans which 
would allow time off for beauty treat- 
ments for those with fine records. 

The salon and a large cosmetic bar 
are located on a 200 by 50-foot mez- 
zanine in the largest plant, and four 
powder rooms are in the smaller plants. 
Rest room and cloak room facilities are 
completely modernized. The beauty 
shop is said to have features found only 
in the most exclusive salons. The 
lounge room which seats 160 persons is 
equipped with settees and chairs es- 
pecially designed for industrial use. 
Because of the many appointments 
sought by women employees before the 
shop opened, nine operators were em- 
ployed. 


Cooling White—The U. S. Bureau 
of Mines found that a red tank had an 
evaporation loss of 3.54 per cent as 
compared with 1.4 per cent for white 
over a period of four and one-half 
months. The hold of a white ship in 
the tropics will be at least 10 degrees 
cooler than the hold of a black ship. 
Why, therefore, shouldn’t baby car- 
riages, water tanks, Summer shacks, 
automobile tops, and countless other 
products take advantage of this magic, 
asks Eagle Printing Ink Company, 
Division of General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. 


Mailing Piece—Folded it is about 
51% by 84 inches. On the address side 
it says “Open other side.” On the 
other side it says “This side up.” The 
string is unwound from the button and 
the unfolding begins. With width- 
wise bottom facing you the top fold 
is brought upward. The length now 
is 17 inches, and here Santa Claus in 
red, white, and blue smiles at you. 

A turn right and the width is 10/4 
inches; here are two Santa Clauses. A 
turn left and.5%4 inches are added to 
the width. A turn right, another left, 
and the complete width (2614 inches) 
of the mailing piece is unfolded, and 
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ABSENTEE 
DOLLARS 


are the past due dollars 
which are needed on the 
production front cre- 
ating war goods, and pro- 
viding taxable profits. 
Let us help you gather 
in the absentee dollars 
which have slipped over 
the due date, and put 
them back to work for 
you promptly. 


Working capital is part 
of the war economy, and 
every dollar has a job 
to perform in the move- 
ment of goods along the 
processing line. 


Dollar discipline means 
prompt return of work- 
ing capital on the due 
date. The past due dol- 
lar is a shirker, and 
must be collected to en- 
able you to meet the de- 
mands of war taxes, and 
wartime production 


schedules. 


If an account is slow, 
you ought to know the 
reason. Keep your work- 
ing dollars working at 
full schedule. 


PERSONAL CALLS UPON 
DEBTORS AT PRINCIPAL 
TRADE CENTERS. — 


Write or phone nearest 
office of 


Mercantile Claims Division 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


DUN’S REVIEW 








the company’s name is at the base of 
a white tree with red trimmings. 

Now you bring the top full-width 
upward and the bottom full-width 
downward and the piece is now com- 
pletely unfolded and is 2644 by 34 
inches. A large tree on a blue field 
about covers the total area. Widthwise 
are five oblongs formed by creases each 
the size of the piece before it was un- 
folded; lengthwise are four. In center 
oblong, one oblong from top, lies the 
company’s house organ Quarterly. Be- 
low, to left and to right, lie booklets, 
one containing carols for mother, the 
other paper cut-outs for children. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company’s way 
of wishing friends a Merry Christmas. 


New Time—Said to be the first do- 
mestic company in its field to adopt 
the 24-hour clock is Western Air Lines, 
Burbank, Cal. Timetables no longer 
carry the familiar “a.m.” and “p.m.,” 
and light and bold faced types have 
also been eliminated. 


Pica System—Advertisements 
marked in inches must be broken down 
into picas before a line of type is set 
simply because composing rooms use 
the pica system. At the composing 
room clinic of the 1942 convention of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen it was agreed 
that all departments in the printing in- 
dustry could go on a pica basis, and a 
resolution to that effect was sent to 
publishers, advertising agencies, and 
photo-engravers. 


Giant Bus—Perhaps the largest pas- 
senger bus in the world is a double- 
deck, all-enclosed, semi-trailer unit 
having a body 10 feet wide, 15 feet 
high, and 35 feet long, and an overall 
vehicle length of 45 feet. It offers 700 
square feet of floor space and carries 








Wire to 


Do you know that wire is America’s 
most versatile war weapon? That it 
helps to make, and serves vitally in 
every plane, tank, ship and gun? 
And in almost everything our fight- 
ing forces use or wear or fight with? 
Even food and cigarettes are proc- 
essed on modern metal conveyor 
belts made of Wissco wire. 


Wire in its various kinds and shapes 
is one of the most indispensable, 
widely used of all materials in war. 





Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


the Axis 


In peace you'll find it hundreds of 
places in an automobile or in your 
194— model family ’plane! 


Quality and dependability in wire 
have become a Wickwire Spencer 
tradition, after 122 years of pioneer- 
ing many of the basic developments 
in this highly specialized material. 
If wire or wire products can help 
in your war production, put your 
problem up to experts. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN 
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STANDS FOR 

FRIENDUNESS 
NEW YORK, N. Y, —_—_ 
METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 








Money is the “‘sinews of war.” It is one of the unrationed 
necessities for concerns engaged in producing military equip- 
ment and supplies. 


We put no ceiling on the amount of capital we can make 
available for commercial financing, if it can help victory 
production. 


There are probably many concerns that could qualify for 
government contracts... but they haven’t sufficient financ- 
ing to guarantee fulfillment. 


There are probably many companies which could increase 
production on current orders . . . if they had more working 
capital to meet larger pay rolls, buy more raw materials or 
add to plant equipment. 

In many ways, Commercial Credit financing can help com- 
panies which are producing for military and essential civilian 
needs .. . don’t let any routine limitations imposed by your 
present financing connections retard your effort. 


If you have the manufacturing and sales potentials, we can 
engineer a plan of financing and supply the funds you need on 
terms that will enable you to utilize them profitably. 


In confidence, and without any obligation, we will analyze 
your problems and work out a practical solution. Just give 
us the opportunity to prove it. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 


[ from 250 to 260 men, four platoons, 
with about 100 seated. 

Drawn by a WA-122 tractor and 
powered with a 362 cubic inch engine, 
both by the White Motor Company, 
the body was built in go days by Timpe 
Bros., of Denver, to transport troops 
within the grounds of Camp Carson, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. At some 
points soldiers previously had to walk 
as far as three miles to reach the gate. 


Deposit Envelope—“Have you 
ever wished you could place your 
valuable papers in a secure place with- 
out having to rent a safe deposit box 
because the protection desired is tem- 
porary or because your valuable papers 
did not require all the room ordinarily 
available in a safe deposit box?” 

So asked the Empire Trust Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, explain- 
ing that its new and convenient safe- 
keeping envelope service was available 
for only 25 cents a month, or $2.50 an- 
nually, to depositors and non-deposi- 
tors alike. Persons are free to examine, 
replace, or remove its contents any 
time during banking hours. 

Soon the company was swamped 
with requests for information from 
banks from all parts of the country, 
particularly in suburbia. The en- 
velopes can be obtained from any repu- 
table envelope manufacturer but the 
safety metal lock seal, originally used, 
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DUN’S REVIEW 


These Precipitron plates can trap up to 95 per cent of the 
foreign material in air passing through them. Finished units 
are in the background. Developed by Westinghouse for 
peacetime uses they are now cleaning air in war factories. 




















Which comes first — 
Your second helping ? 
or our second front ? 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
b eee You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 

A second front takes food ... food to feed our 
allies in addition to our own men. 

Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 
a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don’t get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 

Would you have it otherwise? 





Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing itl 
You're needed~now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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SOLUTION— 


Acoustic Construction 
that “soaks up” noise 


Telephoning from public telephones is 
often difficult because the standard telephone 
booth is a cramped, uncomfortable enclosure 
that keeps out fresh air but not noise. The 
common “‘pleated”? door provides some pri- 
vacy but makes getting in and out of the 
booth difficult. 


Building a telephone booth that is (1) easy 
to step in and out of, (2) roomy and well ven- 
tilated, and (3) private and quiet for easy tele- 
phoning, sounds like a difficult job. Burgess 
engineers assembled a booth with hollow 
walls, filled these walls with sound-absorbent 
material, then perforated the panels so that 
noise could pass through and be trapped in- 
side. With this patented Burgess acoustic 
construction it is possible to do away with the 
door entirely. When wartime restrictions are 
lifted these booths will again be available for 
widespread use. 

BURGESS PIONEERING in acoustic develop- 
ment has produced many other quieting 
devices. Over 20 years’ experience in the 
field of acoustics has made it possible for the 
Acoustic Division to successfully engineer 
products ranging from exhaust mufflers to 
ventilating duct linings. Why not write us of 
your noise difficulties? Acoustic Division engi- 
neers may already have worked out the solu- 
tion to your problem. 


BURGESS 
Cougs 


DIVISION 


Acoustic Division, Burgess Battery Co., 2817-R W. Roscoe St., Chicago 


TOT 





can no longer be obtained. The ser- } 
vice is handled by the bank’s Thrift } 


Department whose regular tellers so 
far have been able to take care of the 
envelopes in conjunction with their 
regular work. 


Lethane—A synthetic insecticide, 
thiocyanate, will get its big chance this 
Summer when bean beetles, cabbage 
loopers, leaf hoppers, soldier-bugs, and 
weevils again invade the crops. In 
normal years an estimated billion dol- 
lars’ worth of vegetables are destroyed 
by these pests. 

Usually rotenone, largely imported 
from the Far Pacific, holds them in 
check. This year Axis submarines 
have cut even the South American 
supply of rotenone-bearing roots to 
less than 3,000,000 pounds—more than 
3,000,000 pounds short of the amount 
believed needed for even “normal” 
harvests of cabbage, potatoes, beans, 
peas, turnips, cauliflower, and other 
vegetables. 

As early as 1938 the Rohm & Haas 
Company, Philadelphia, had found by 
extensive experiments begun in 1926 
that by adding Lethane they could got 
as effective a dust with only half the 
amount of rotenone normally used in 
dusts. On this basis the available rote- 
none supply will go twice as far. 


Fixing Nitrogen—In World War I 
the United States had to import most of 
its nitrogen (major and basic military 
item), in the form of natural nitrates 
from beds in Chile. Today the element 
is extracted chemically from the air at 
a greatly reduced cost, releasing hun- 
dreds of ships that otherwise would be 
required to transport the raw material 
from South America. 

The accomplishment results from 
long and trying development for com- 
mercial purposes by Du Pont and 
others, for nitrogen is required not 
only for making all military explosives, 
but commercial explosives as well, fer- 
tilizers, plastics, dyes, pharmaceuticals, 
and lacquers. 


Save Man-Power in 





Every Department with 
APeCO PHOTOCOPY 


MACHINE 


ive is a machine that multiplies 
-Power—releasing men, women 
and equipment for other work, Speeds a Bebop: 
up production! Saves valuable hours 
now spent on copying and tracing by LETTERS 

ing photo-exact ote ot taal BLUEPRINTS 
expense—in your own - 
ness, without delays. DRAWINGS 





















* 


WORK ORDERS 
eS. pare SPECIFICATIONS 
g Written, Printed, RECORDS 


Drawn or Photographed 
APeCO makes copies up to 18’x22’— 
i to 100 copies or more. No chance for 
error! No need for proofreading! Le- 
gally acceptable. 

FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 

STURDY CONSTRUCTION! 
With our simple instructions, any inexperi- 
enced boy or girl can produce photo-exact 
copies of letters, blueprints, drawings, etc. 
No skill or darkroom needed. 

Y—Write f 
FRe ee es Ly eRy: ome ook 
to have an APeCO consultant call—located 
in all principal cities and Canada. 


other papers 





Ist COPY IN 
3 MINUTES - 


2849 N Clark Street Dept. GB Chicago, Illinois 











With smokeless powder and other 
military explosives on a vastly greater 
scale now than in World War I, and 
with the increase in agricultural and | 
industrial outlets for ammonia, nitric 
acid, and other nitrogen compounds, | 
the war requirements for nitrogen in | 
this country are now far in excess of | 
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MERCER 


“THE NAME THAT CARRIES WEIGH 


WAR-PRODUCTION 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





LIVE SKIDS, 
BATTERY and 
TRAILER TRUCKS 


CONVEYORS, 
ELEVATORS & 
GANTRY CRANES 












These Mercer-engineered and Mercer-built units are but a few of 
the many types of material handling equipment designed and 
constructed by us to meet specific industrial problems. Our engi- 
neering facilities are at your service! 


MERCER ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Works: CLIFTON (ALLWOOD), N. J. 
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anything contemplated even a few 
years ago—and are constantly increas- 
ing. 

Every 600-pound bomb dropped on 
the enemy requires some 85 pounds of 
nitrogen. Every time a 16-inch gun is 
fired, 120 pounds are used. The ex- 
plosion of a 24-foot torpedo requires 
upwards of 100 pounds. It goes back 


into the air whence it came. About. 


34,500 tons of nitrogen are above every 
acre of ground, plentiful enough but 
difficult to fix. The chemical industry 
is nevertheless prepared to meet the 
staggering military demand, and the 
United States in World War II is 
independent in respect to this vital 
element. 


Dramatizes Partnership—.. . 
you don’t have to wear a uniform to 
serve America’s fleets. You're doing it 
right now” the Towmotor Corpora- 
tion of Cleveland tells its employees in 
one of a series of folders which go by 
mail into their homes, thus assuring 
a more careful, thoughtful reading, 
and at the same time giving the work- 
er’s family an opportunity to read the 
story and to express pride in the job 
the worker is doing. 

The folders, four pages in two colors, 
are 4% by 5 inches and carry a title 
and an illustrative photograph on the 
first outside page. The first, “Tanks 
to them... Thanks to You!” tells 
how Towmotor helps speed tank con- 
struction. Concentration on a single 
phase of the work permits brief but 
complete “packaging” of a central idea 
more effectively. President Sears is 
convinced the folders are doing a job. 


Read on the Run—General Electric 
stockholders reached an all-time high 
of 223,246 in March, a gain of 3,816 
over a year ago . . . Lend-lease ship- 
ments of beef have been at the rate of 
1 per cent of the country’s total pro- 
duction, says Edward R. Stettinius, 
lend-lease administrator. . . . The Illi- 
nois Central will open a school to 
train boys 16 and 17 to become brake- 
men, switchmen, and firemen... . 
Du Pont says plants they operate are 
turning out greater quantities of mili- 
tary propellants than the entire Amer- 
ican explosives industry did at its peak 
in 1918. . . . Westinghouse inventions 
during 1942 increased 30 per cent over 
both 1941 and 1940. 
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Eyocdilee 


To provide you with the necessary forms to improve office 
and plant efficiency; confidential reports; form letters to 
speed up field activity; advertising folders and booklets to 
build sales and good will; stationery, envelopes, shipping 
tags, instruction sheets, and many other items that help to 
expedite production and delivery—those are the jobs that 
the Davidson* is doing for hundreds of industries today. 


And, unlike any other machine, the Davidson provides 
the proper method of reproduction for each job. It will re- 
produce from metal or paper offset plates, the copy being 
typed, written, or drawn directly on the plate. With equal 
efficiency, it will reproduce from photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates: You choose the 
method best suited to the work—the Davidson delivers it 
efficiently and economically. And you'll be gratified with the 
exceptionally high quality and surprisingly low cost. 


Here’s the point to remember—only a Davidson can 
give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1026-60 WEST ADAMS STREET * CHICAGO 


Agents in principal cities of U.S., Canada, Mexico 


Get this FREE book 
The questions you 
mightaskaboutthe 
Davidson are an- 
swered fully in this 
book, and included 
are samples of the 
M work it produces. 
Write foryourcopy. 


davidson 


*“Davidson” is a trademark for all products of Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 
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LGberiy BOKES 


Wherever there is essential work, in war 
production or for civilian needs, the orderly 
storage of the records is absolutely vital. 
In this respect Liberty BOXES have proved 
their own essentiality. 25 years of service 
to good management have proved their 
superiority and their economy. 


Precision manufactured from heavy corru- 
gated fiber-board — a material reclaimed 
largely from waste. The metal parts used 
in a Liberty Box total two small rivets and 
+wo small eyelets per box. 


Order now, but r ber, ip to 
war plants go out first. 

23 standard sizes to accommodate 
practically every form. Sizes Nos. 2, 11, 
and 15 for Checks, Letters and Vouchers 
shown above. Write for details and our 
FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


ished 1918 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





536 S. CLARK STREET - 





We’ve Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND CONDITIONING 


* In Canada: D Sound Equi ts, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 















PRODUCTION 
FOR VICTORY 


(Continued from page 19) 


in this instance is 3 shillings 11 pence 
($.79) per dozen below the overriding 
maximum thus: 




















MATERIALS s. d $ 
31 yards No. 4o1 at ts. gd. (35c.) 

(British Standard Maximum jyard- 

SN: Be MEE kan p cn ckccnnsegave’ 54 3 ($10.85) 
6 doz. buttons at 7s. ($1.40) per gross 3 6 (.70) 
COO QUE oc wcces aseen< Kove tuswen as 2 (.03) 
DOMME <cuarwswicbacseceth se ssanses 7 (.12) 

58 6 ($11.70) 

WaGES 
Ee MER EN INET 6 (.10) 
Making ..... 3 6 (.70) 
Finishing Io (.20) 
PROMI, oo cccwscusts eécicceenssviccee's 10 (.17) 

5 10 ($1.17) 

War Dons. ccwcvesevccccccccvecscsses I 4 (.26) 

7 2 ($1.43) 

Factory overhead at 75% on wages... 5 4. ($1.07) 

PROS MONE sa cdcatiee inca thabansoe 71 Oo ($14.20) 
General overhead (includes selling 
expenses and discounts) at 15 per 

CER OM TACOET COM e.0c'0 0 0tees coves 10 8 ($2.14) 

8: 8 ($16.34) 

Bes: PROGR; 0 MOE CERNE 6 occ hse tewces 5. 3 (.65) 
Manufacturer’s Maximum selling price 

tO retail POF GOZEH. ..ccccccccsssece 84 11 ($16.98) 


The wholesaler is permitted to charge 
up to 88 shillings 10 pence ($17.77) per 
dozen for utility overalls providing that 
his profit on the sale does not exceed 5 
per cent, if the wholesaler is merely a 
broker, or 20 per cent, if the wholesaler 
carries appreciable stocks (S. R. & O. 
1942, No. 1408). 

The retailer’s price to the customer 
is 9 shillings 10 pence ($1.97) per gar- 
ment providing his mark-up on costs 
of production and sale is not greater 
than 33 1/3 per cent. 


Criticize Specifications 


In preparing specifications of utility 
cloth and clothing the Board of Trade 
has followed various procedures. In 
some cases it has asked the British 
Standards Institution to draw up speci- 
fications and then reviewed the handi- 
work of the institution, and in other 
cases it has drawn up the specifications 
and asked the BSI to review them. In 
all instances industry committees have 
been extensively employed. 

One of the criticisms of the adminis- 
tration of the utility program was that 
the various sets of specifications and 
price arrangements had not been 
worked out in either a consistent or- 
der or an order serving the greatest 
convenience of already over-burdened 
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Are You Worried 
About Gains? 


Many executives who have greatly 
expanded their facilities to meet in- 
creased wartime schedules are wonder- 
ing these days how they can keep the 
large capacity busy when peace comes. 

By assigning to Edwal chemists and 
chemical engineers the task of creating 
improvements or new products for 
peacetime promotion, you can take an 
important step toward safe-guarding the 
additional investments that you have 
made in your plant. The interesting 
brochure, No. 21R, ‘How The Inde- 
pendent Chemist Can Help You”, 
explains many ways in which the Edwal 
organization is attacking this problem 
for others. Write for a copy now! 


Tse EDWAL 
Latoratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 




















ONE-HAND TACKER 


Speeds Up War-Time Tacking 


WITH its rat-a-tat speed, the HANSEN 
Tacker saves time, materials, and labor 
in various types of war-time tacking and 
fastening. Drives T-head Tacks up to 
Ye”. Self-contained. Portable. 


Airplane construction with plywood is 
but one of many tacking jobs done with 
this handy tool. Also used in Ordnance, 
Navy, Machine Tool and Building fields. 
A real asset in speeding production. 
Get the facts! 


Ask for Folder 31-T. 














A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 5015 Bavensw 
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trade executives. “Specifications for 
cloth and making-up have been all 
mixed up,” was the way it was put to 
me with the suggestion that it would 
have been far better had cloth speci- 
fications been worked out fully before 
tackling making-up specifications in- 
stead of having the specifications of 
various steps of pricing and production 
all going on more or less simultane- 
ously. Otherwise the person admired 
the utility program. 

By having the minimum quality of 
utility cloth and clothing specified and 
prescribing prices specifically related to 
quality, the problem of hidden price 
increases through quality deterioration, 
by which the British market was 
formerly plagued, is in large measure 
solved. 


Threatens Scheme 


Prior to the introduction of the utility 
scheme, there had been a disappear- 
ance of low-end or low-price lines to 
a degree which not only worked hard- 
ship on people of limited means but 
threatened the integrity of the clothing 
rationing scheme, for it obviously 
availed persons who held rationing 
coupons little if they could not buy 
clothing of relatively good quality at 
prices they could afford to pay. 

Since the specifications of utility cloth 
and clothing are minimum specifica- 
tions there is nothing to prevent manu- 
facturers from turning out products of 
higher quality than that specified. And 
I was told a considerable amount of 
utility clothing is of better quality than 
the specifications call for. One, and 
perhaps the conclusive, reason given 
is that clothing manufacturers need 
coupons if they are going to get cloth 
to make up more clothes. Conse- 
quently there is a lively competition 
for coupons which is reflected in put- 
ting as much into the quality of the 
product as the price prescribed permits. 

In the case of utility furniture, how- 
ever, the designs as well as the ma- 
terial to be used in carrying them out 
are precisely specified. Manufacturers 
are encouraged to secure approval for 
designs in addition to those devised by 
a committee of experts and approved 
by the Board of Trade. Until they 
secure such approval they must follow 
the official designs and specifications 
precisely. 

This arrangement which carries the 
N E I 
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Douglas-Guardian Keeps 
Inventory Dollars Working 


While 
stocks are 











waiting 


to be used 





Inventory can help you play your part 
in winning the war—in 2 important ways 


While awaiting call for service—as materials on the production line, or as 
finished product ready to be used as supplies—inventory can also serve as 
collateral if Field Warehoused, and yield necessary funds for 
continued production. 


Douglas-Guardian Service 
Protects Inventory—Avoids Waste 


of materials or supplies important to our war effort. Many , 
say that this extra value, additional to the usual primary object of financing 


is worth the entire cost of the service. 

Many manufacturers and producers use Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian 

as security for credits. This will undoubtedly have extensive post-war appli- 

cation. Investigate now. Glad to give you information and answer your questions. 

FREE: “How To Solve a Difficult 
Financial Problem” 


The chief feature of this folder is two financial statements 
“Before” and “After” Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian. 
Very interesting and informative. 


Douglas-Guardian ¥R Warehouse Corp 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 


BUY 
U. S. WAR 
BONDS & 


SAVINGS 
STAMPS 


NOW! 








CHICAGO, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Suite—1105—100 W. Monroe St. 118 No. Front St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Easton, Md. New York, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield, Mo. Tampa, Fla. 
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HOW TO REACH PRESIDENTS 
OF TOP WAR CONTRACTORS 


Y 
(Y 
e J LIST of War Department contractors shows 554 com- 


panies with orders for one million dollars or more. Dun’s Review reaches 


596 executives in 402 (70.7%) of these companies, as follows: Presidents, 
297; Chairmen, 12; Vice-Presidents, 49; Treasurers, 33; Secretaries, 26; 


General Managers, 15; Others, 164; Total, 596. 


The war and postwar significance of coverage is revealed by such news- 
paper headlines as “350 companies get 85% of war work.” 


This sample is typical of Dun’s Review coverage. Out of more than 50,000 
circulation, 26,310 are manufacturers. 14,032 of these are rated over 


$125,000. This represents more than 85% of the top rated manufacturers 
of the country. Most war contractors and subcontractors will be found 


in this group. 
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prescription of methods and materials 
of production further than that pre- 
vailing in the case of any other utility 
product is planned because of the severe 
shortage of furniture materials. This 
same shortage results in having the sale 
of utility furniture, at prices prescribed 
by the Board of Trade, restricted to 
classes particularly in need of it. The 
favored classes initially would be newly- 
weds or those whose furniture had 
been destroyed by bombing. 


Includes Wedding Rings 


As a further inducement of sorts to 
matrimony, or at least as a relief to 
financial barriers against it, the utility 
products program also includes wed- 
ding rings. Because of the dubious 
implications of having such rings desig- 
nated by the name “utility,” they are 
known simply as “Standard” wedding 
rings. 

The production and distribution of 
numerous other products including 
household linens, hollow-ware—pots 
and pans to Americans—and crockery 
is included under the zgis of the utility 
products program. However, the de- 
gree of thoroughness with which the 
program is carried out varies greatly 
in the case of different products. For 
example, in the case of both pots and 
pans and pottery, the “utility” program 
is essentially one of reducing types and 
sizes rather than one which involves 
detailed specifications such as those 
covering the production of certain tex- 
tiles and furniture. 

In the case of utility pottery all decor- 
ation is eliminated. The purpose is to 
encourage the purchase in single pieces 
rather than in sets with an attendant 
possibility of releasing labor to war in- 
dustry. Efforts are also being made 
to induce consumers to purchase and 
use handleless cups since manufactur- 
ing the handles requires a dispropor- 
tionate amount of labor. I gathered, 
however, that getting handleless cups 
accepted cheerfully is going to be a 
really tough selling job. In August 
1942, the production of a large array 
of products including various sorts of 
toys and games, leather goods, glass- 
ware, cash registers, lawnmowers, and 
jewelry was prohibited altogether. 

On July 4, 1942, the President of the 
Board of Trade said, “The more im- 
portant articles which consumers want, 


in the field for which I am responsible, 
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are going to be provided more and 
more in the form of Utility products 
sold at controlled prices. Of course, 
‘Utility’ does not mean soulless stand- 
ardization. It means a range of goods 
sufficiently clearly defined for their 
prices to be fixed, designed to meet 
essential needs in a sensible way and 


produced in the most economical man- 


ner possible. 

“We are planning an output which 
I hope will be high enough to cover 
minimum requirements. But raw ma- 
terials will be in short supply, and it 
will continue to be the duty of all of 
us, as far as we can, to put off buying, 
whether it be clothes or furniture or 
other household goods. 

“When we have concentrated all our 
resources on essentials, it will be true 
to say that all those who produce for 
the civilian market—making socks and 
shirts and shoes and cups and kettles— 
are doing no less important a job than 
those engaged directly on war produc- 


tion in the great munitions and aircraft 


factories.” 

The “utility” program has, I am sure, 
been extended in scope and made more 
precise in its application since J had the 
opportunity (in October and Novem- 


ber 1942) to have some first-hand 


glimpses of it in operation. I believe 


it safe to assume, however, that in its 
further development it is following the 


same general pattern I have outlined. 
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Today’s Transfer Storage File 





SAFETSTAK meets the wartime necessity for a convenient, 

durable storage file. Made in legal, letter, invoice, check 

and tabulating card sizes. 

SAFETSTAK is made from a hard-surfaced, strong Kraft 

board. Sections lock together securely without use of 
cools or glue. Drawers triple thick front and back. 

Shells double thick at corners. Not affected by heat or 


moisture. Drawers slide in and out without binding even 
when heavily loaded and highly stacked. Green lacquered 
EASILY ASSEMBLED to match steel files and office furniture. ” 


Stocked flat until ready | SAFETSTAK is ready for immediate delivery. Ask your 


for use. Quick assembly dealer or write to our Methods Division. 


without use of tools or DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


fasteners. CANTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF LOCKS AND VAULTS BY DIEBOLD FACTORY-TRAINED MEN 
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Help maintain : SIALTIES j 
vaoHielo maintain th °y (in lots of 1000; no order too small or large) 
prove your business at the same Pestcards._..__...._..... 2¢ | 16x20 Oe $1 95 






time. Place your name before your 
i customers with Exclusive Art 
) Calendars, Gift Leather, Billfolds, 
\ Freedom Wallets, Mechanical 
\ Pencils, Safety First Cases, Nov- 
Belty Key Chains, countless other 


SPECIAL: Any product photographed, plus 100 
genuine 8x10 photographs, $9.50 
Write for free samples, price list D 
MAIL ORDERS EVERYWHERE 
items. Inexpensive, resultful. 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. DR-), Ann Arbor, Mich, (Salesmen Wonted) 155 West 46th St., New York City, BRyant 9-8482 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


y 
. AORMAN CRUMB, Editor of the Lon- 

don Financial Times, reports that the British system 
of price control “depends for its success upon the 
pressure of public opinion. There is no need for any 
Gestapo, secret police, or even an elaborate enforce- 
ment system. The enforcement is done by the public.” 
The Government can fix price ceilings, but it can- 
It can establish 


not police millions of transactions. 


rationing procedures, but it cannot check each coupon. 


CUSHING 


CANNOT CHECK EACH COUPON 


It is absolutely essential that these devices be made to 
work. If they break down, goods will not be dis- 
tributed fairly and inflation will set in with a ven- 
geance. It is not enough merely to abide by the rules. 
We must also make sure that the small group which 
is likely to cheat, and thus wreck the whole program, 
be dealt with drastically. This is not so much a matter 
for policemen and jails as for vigorous public opinion. 
All our anger should not be directed overseas. 
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